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on the railroad !” 

She is putting in a big day’s work oiling and swabbing 
down giant engines, cleaning and vacuuming cars, han- 
dling baggage, selling tickets, moving through the aisles 
as a trainman. 


In fact, she is doing scores of different jobs on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad — and doing them well. So the 
men in the armed forces whom she has replaced can 
take comfort in the fact Mrs. Casey Jones is “carrying 
on” in fine style. 


Since the war began, Pennsylvania Railroad has wel- 


Meet MRS. Casey Jones 


ASEY’S gone to war...so Mrs. Jones is “working 


-comed thousands of women into its ranks of loyal, busy 


and able workers. They are taking a real part in the 
railroad’s big two-fold job of moving troops and 
supplies and serving essential civilian needs during the 
war emergency. 


You will find these women, not merely in expected 
places, such as offices, telephone exchanges and ticket 
windows... you will find them out where “man-size” 
jobs have to be done: in the round house, in the shops, 
in the yards, in the terminals, in the cars. 


We feel sure the American public will take pride in 
the way American womanhood has pitched in to keep 
the Victory trains rolling! 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


YE 34,314 in the Armed Forces + 41 have given their lives for their country 
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They blacked out the sun 
with a Koroseal sandwich 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


F gens photographs of changing 
enemy positions are used in this 
war to anticipate his next move. But 
there isn’t time to take films back to 
a base to be developed. 


A manufacturer of photographic 


equipment had an idea for a portable 
darkroom that could be flown to the 
front and set up behind the lines. 
Films could be dropped by parachute 
and prints could be finished in five 
minutes or less. But the tent had to 
be made absolutely dark without the 
faintest ray of light. Some tent 
material had to be found that wouldn’t 


SE 
Koroseal Reg. T. M. 


crack and let in pinholes of light. It 
had to be waterproof, proof against 
photographic chemicals, able to stand 
the hard use of field service. 

Someone suggested Koroseal, the 
flexible B. F. Goodrich material used 
just before the war as a waterproof 
coating on shower curtains, raincoats 
and many other things. It stands 
chemicals, sunlight and hard usage. 
Could it be made light-tight? B. F. 
Goodrich men and the manufacturer 
worked out a tent of alternate layers 
of Koroseal and lightweight airplane 
fabric bonded together. The outer 
layer of Koroseal was green for camou- 


flage, the inner layers black to keep 
out all light. Because Koroseal won't 
harden and crack, the tent can be 
rolled into a small bundle as often 
as mecessary. 


While Koroseal still can’t be sold 
for home use, it’s available for many 
essential industrial uses. Write us if 
you have any problem for which a 
durable covering, coating or solid 
flexible material might give the 
answer. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Koroseal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


BE. Goodrich 
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by ROBERT C. MILLER 


United Press Correspondent Robert C. Miller was 
one of the first to land at Guadalcanal 
to the end of the campaign. Major General Van- 
dergrift paid him this tribute: “Robert C. Miller is 
a good Marine’ and Admiral Nimitz commended 
him for accuracy. The National Headliner’s Club 
gave Miller an honor award for “best foreign re- 
porting” during 1942, 


and stayed 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 








HE haunting ‘cry of “too little, too 

late” which tragically prefaced the 

“fall of Greece, Norway, Singapore, 
Java and many another Axis victim was 
never heard in the Battle for the Solomons 
where an intrepid group of American air- 
‘men flying unarmed transports main- 
tained an uninterrupted stream of 
supplies into Guadalcanal despite the 
_ ‘weather and the Japanese. ' 

The job done by these Marine and 
Army fliers and their Douglas C-47 Sky- 
trains.in the battle for the Southeastern 
Solomons is without parallel in the short 
history of the Pacific War. 

Flying day and night against the filthi- 
est weather the South Pacific could throw 
at them and over uncharted routes, these 
men and planes maintained clockwork 
schedules over thousands of miles of the 
Pacific, bringing desperately needed gas- 
oline, ammunition, bombs and supplies to 
American outposts which many times 
were cut off from their sources of supply 
except for the C-47s which constituted 
their only transportation link with the 





The Skytrains and their crews chiselled 
- a permanent niche in the hall of fame dur- 


Digest of a Story in Airview Magazine 


ing those early hectic days in the Solo- 
mons when the Marine garrisons at 
Tulagi, Gavutu, Tanambogo and Guadal- 
canal seemed to be occupying American- 
held islands in the middle of a 
Japanese-dominated ocean. 

It isn’t an exaggeration to say that had 
these men and their transports failed us, 
or had the Japanese been able to close 


off the continuous flow of aerial freight: 


being flown into Henderson Field, the 
battle for the Solomons might easily have 
ended in defeat for the United! Nations. 

During those trying weeks in Septem- 
ber and October when the Imperial might 
of Japan was being hurled against the 
Marines on Guadalcanal, it was the rule 
rather than the exception that the war 
materials flown into Henderson Field 


daily py the C-47s would be expended on: 


the enemy within 24 hours after they had 
been unloaded. 

The importance of combat air trans- 
port was not wholly appreciated until 
Japan attacked us on December 7, when 
suddenly we were confronted with the 
problem of supplementing our meager 
merchant marine facilities with aerial 
freight and passenger service in order to 
meet the emergency of war. 

Based on newly-acquired island bases 
in the South Pacific, the majority of the 
C-47s were handed over to Marine Corps 
aviation authorities who organized the 
South Pacific Combat Air Transport Ser- 
vice which later was to gain world-wide 
fame under the name of SCAT. Its com- 


mander was Colonel William Wallace, 
USMC, 

Flying continually with overloads, the 
planes supplied newly-constructed bases 
with repair parts and emergency equip- 
ment transported across the Pacific by 
the Air Ferry Command and then shut- 
tled to outlying bases. Take-offs and 
landings were made from cleared strips 
of land that were poor excuses for an 
airport even at the best. 

po 






The C-47s linked Australia, New Zea- 
land, New Caledonia, Espiritu Sano, Ef- 
ate and other Pacific installations within 
a few weeks after the service was inaugu- 
rated, but their real test did not come 
until the Japanese threw everything they 


had at the Marines on Guadalcanal. 


From the early morning of August 9, 
when the cruisers. Canberra, Astoria, 
Quincy, and Vincennes were sunk in a 
night battle by the Japanese off Savo 
Island until the night of October 15 when 


American Naval forces regained control - 


of the waters surrounding the Solomons, 
the Nipponese dominated the Pacific in 
and about the Southeastern Solomons. 
Even from October 15 until close to the 
end of the year it was the C-47s which 
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rushed in sorely needed ammunition and 
materials which had been exhausted in 
throwing back some new enemy attack. 
But it was during the first few weeks 
when the Marine defenders of. Guadal- 
canal were under virtual siege by the 
enemy that the C-47s won their spurs. 
Three of the most precious commodi- 
ties on Guadalcanal were gasoline, bombs 
and incendiary machinegun ammunition, 
Without these Major John L. Smith’s 
famed Marine Fighting Squadron 23 
would never have been able to make its 
fabulous record against the Japanese Ze- 
ros and Mitsubishis which raided our 
beachheads with alarm clock regularity 
day after day; nor could Lieut. Colonel 
Richard Mangrum’s SBDs have parried 
the day and night naval attacks of the 
enemy by flying down the stacks of the 
Japanese task forces. bringing reinforce- 
ments from Truk and Rabaul and send- 
ing them home battered and flaming from 
the bombs flown into Henderson Field. 





The beleaguered Marines were depend- 
ent upon their aviators to fight off the 
aerial and naval attacks while they throt- 
tled the repeated Japanese infantry as- 
saults, and these aviators were forced to 
rely almost solely upon the C-47s for 
their fuel and ammunition. 

It must have been the prayers of those 
thousands on Guadalcanal that brought 
the cargo planes through safely in those 
hazardous days, for the destruction of 
even one Skytrain and its valuable cargo 
would have grounded a large part of our 
fighter and dive bomber forces, so narrow 
was the margin we were operating on. 

Marine Majors D. M. Gullotte of La 
Jolla, Calif., and Robert B. Bell, of Da- 
rien, Conn., both former airline pilots, 
were two of the pioneers flying the Guad- 
alcanal run. Planes were so scarce and 
their services so necessary at that time 
that none of the C-47 crews got more 
than a few hours sleep a week on the 
ground or rolled up in a blanket amongst 
the barrels of aviation gasoline and am- 
munition boxes during flights. 





The physical beating of the run was 
absorbed equally by the men and the 
equipment. Motors were run hundreds 
of hours past their overhaul periods, and 
little more than cursory. inspections were 
possible between flights by the over- 
worked maintenance crews who made 
temporary repairs that would have to last 
weeks before worn and ruptured parts 
could be replaced; baling wire was an 
essential part of every repafr man’s kit. 

Schedules were changed daily to fool 
the Japanese coast watchers who would 
radio the positions of the C-47s to their 
fighter pilots. For a long time the C-47s 
played a desperate game of hide and 
seek with the Zeros which hid high in 


the sky waiting to pounce on the fat. 


transports as they ducked from cloud to 
cloud or hedge hopped the waves while 
flying in another “hot” cargo, or bring- 
ing out a load of wounded. 

It was impossible to. make a run into 
Guadalcanal without being shot at; if the 
crews outsmarted the enemy’s fighters, 
there were always the snipers and ma- 
chirtegunners hiding in the jungle close 
to“t¥e approaches to Henderson Field. 

Although carriers of death and de- 
struction on their flights to Guadalcanal, 
the Skytrains served as hospital planes on 
their return runs, bringing out thousands 
of severely wounded men in need of 
emergency treatment unavailable at the 
front. 

The idiocy of war was never more 
conspicuous than at Henderson Field 
when the C-47s arrived; their cargoes of 
bombs, torpedoes, shells and other in- 


genious implements of suffering and 
death were carefully unloaded while pa- 
tiently waiting nearby were the ambu- 
lances with the sick and wounded whose 
lives and futures depended upon these 
mercy planes which a few moments be- 
fore had served as aides to Death. As 
quickly as one ship was cleared of its 
freight, the stretchers would be tenderly 
placed aboard, probably on the exact spot 
where a 500-pound bomb had ridden a 
few minutes before. 

Typical of the assignments given the 
C-47s was an order radioed a rear base 
in October. A large Japanese task force 
had been attacked successfully by Amer- 
ican dive bombers, torpedo bombers and 
motor torpedo boats which had destroyed 
or damaged several units of the enemy’s 
fleet. But after 24 hours of continuous at- 
tacks, the planes and PT boats had used 
all but one of their torpedoes on the 
Japanese. The nearest supply of tin fish 
was more than a thousand miles away, 
yet a few minutes after sunrise the next 
day a whole fleet of C-47s landed at Hen- 
derson Field, their fuselages bulging with 
torpedoes. Armed with this new supply, 
the planes and boats were able to con- 
tinue their attacks and throw back one of 
Japan’s most determined counter attacks. 

And when the next piece of Japanese 
territory is recaptured by the United Na- 
tions on their march to Tokio, SCAT and 
the C-47s will be right in the thick of it 
again, flying replacements for exhausted 
supplies, evacuating the wounded and 
sick, answering emergency appeals and 
flying through combat areas in the only 
“unarmed fighter planes in the world.” 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer presents 


LASSIE COME HOME 


RODDY McDOWALL. DONALD CRISP 
DAME MAY WHITTY - EDMUND GWENN 
NIGEL BRUCE - ELSA LANCHESTER 


LASSIE 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN TECHNICOLOR 
Screen Play by.............-- +. Hugo Butler 
Based Upon the Novel by......... Erie Knight 
Directed by.............. Fred M. Wilcox 
Produced by...............Samuel Marz 





CAPSULE REVIEW: Excuse yourself—you’ve 
got to see a picture about a dog. Well, darn it, 
it’s not about a dog—it’s about people. For if 
ever there was a story that revealed humanity 
in broad strokes it is “Lassie Come Home.” 
This six-minute boiled reviewer actually used 
up a couple of linen handkerchiefs, tear-spotted 
a cravat and ran into the streets determined to 
be kind to everyone for ever and ever. We'll 
keep the promise until the next picture comes 
along, we suppose, but right now we're all 
mellow and warm because we have been 
honestly entertained by a great human story. 

Our spies tell us it is the first feature directed 
by young Fred Wilcox and it’s no trick to pre- 
dict a bright future for this new and obvious 
talent. Based upon the wide-selling novel by 
the late casualty Eric Knight, who also wrote 
“This Above All,” we have here in the screen 
play by Hugo Butler one of the classics of the 
celluloid archives. Its appeal is as broad as the 
population and there is no age that will not 
react to this beautifully-acted, technicolorful 
photoplay. 

Samuel Marx, the producer for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, wisely cast Roddy McDowall 
in the role of Joe and chose a traditional star 
for every main character, the most mentionable 
being Donald Crisp, Dame May Whitty, 
Edmund Gwenn, Nigel Bruce and Elsa Lan- 
chester. The canine artist is represented by the 
most lovable, beautiful, entrancing, intelligent 
collie that ever trod a gravel walk. You will 

and perhaps dot an eye with a tear at 
this splendid achievement. 
FOOT-NOTE: Put your best foot forward 
and see the monkey gland picture “Best Foot 
Forward.” If you’re old, it makes you young. 
If you’re young, it makes you a baby. It’s the 
screen’s gayest musical in years. 

Advertisement 
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Cover—The B-24 or Consolidated Liberator = ig 
er, shown here in a photo by International, is 
the American Air Forces’ longest-range toter of 
heavy bombs; it is used increasingly for distance 
tlights in all theaters —— its sister aerial giant, 
the formidable Boein vazing Fortress, is em- 
paves more for high-altitude and precision opera- 
ions over Europe. For details of Liberator per- 
formances, see page 27. 
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LETTERS 


Concerning the Colors 


In re the criticism of the cover of your July 
5 issue: For the safety and preservation of the 
ship and his “mates,” it is to be hoped in a 
case of emergency Chief Carpenter’s Mate 
Meek will be worrying more about the closing 
of the watertight doors, etc., than his appear- 
ance, his stance, whether his hat is half-cocked 
or if his mouth is open. 

And there will still be nothing the matter 
with Old Glory while he is below. It will be 
proudly flying aft. 





Ernest Joun Down 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Concerning the bearing of the color party 
shown on your July 5 cover, has your critic 
ever tried to stand perfectly erect in a high 
wind either carrying a rifle or a drum? If he 
has, I’m ready to wager that he could not hold 
any better position than the boys in the picture. 

F. Sorzr 
Ex-Sgt. Royal Marines 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Re George C. Rasmussen’s query about 
“Fringes and Flags” (Newsweex, Aug. 2): 
ALL colors and standards of the Army have a 
gold fringe. See Army Regulations, 260 series. 

Lr. J. B. Cox 

SAAAF (BS) 

San Angelo, Texas 


According to Army Regulations 260-10, the 


- flag when flown by dismounted units or @ su- 


preme commander is known as a “color,” and 
as a “standard” when carried by mounted or 


Pooh! 
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- mobilized units. In either case it must be 


fringed on three edges. However, the word 
“flag” bears a more general connotation than 
color or standard, and there are no rules gov- 
erning the presence of fringe on the flag as 
such. Mr. Rasmussen referred to the “United 
States flag,” and not specifically to “color” or 
“standard.” 


Steet 


“Analyzing the Schoolmarm” (NEWsWEEK, 
July 26) is another example of the inane—and 
I might say vicious—publicity afforded the 
teaching profession. I wonder that teachers 
bother as you say to seek “achievement in 
their work.” 

As one who has been a teacher of little chil- 
dren for more than twenty years, may I say 
that I have wholly delightful memories of a 
happy, normal childhood; that I live a happy, 
satisfying life~as an adult, that two of my 
three brothers and sisters are teachers because 
they would rather teach than do any other 
thing; and that none of my teacher friends and 
associates have the psychopathic coloring of 
which you speak. 

Pooh to. your analysis and all persons con- 
nected with it! 

Mary Ann Mason 

Everett, Wash. 


Glad to Oblige 


I’m abashed! You leave me very disappoint- 
ed after reading about “Service Sweethearts,” 
page 42 of the Aug. 2 edition! Why? Because 
I know you can do much better than that for 
Lana Turner! That Pic looks like something 
left over from the °20s, so why not oblige us 
all with a pic comparable to Grable’s—legs ’n’ 
all? 


I ask this not for myself—but for the good 
of the service. 


Georce L. Rew 
@nd Lt. (Inf.) AUS 


Pine Camp, N. Y. 


Culver 














Maps 





know where every enemy gun, pillbox 
and tank trap is when they: first land on a 
hostile shore. So they take a Multilith* 


machine with them. 


Right on the beach—as moment-by-mo- 
ment reports come from scouts—enemy 
positions are instantly drawn on a paperlike 
Multilith master, slipped onto the machine, 
and correct maps run off for quick dis- 
tribution, to save lives of fighting men. 


This is the same machine and the 


same paperlike master (called 


TAABE-MARE AEG 


in minutes...by Multilith 


‘OU can’t expect even the Marines to 


Duplimat*) that thousands of businesses 
are using to speed production schedules, 
save vital man hours and assure accuracy. 


You probably have in your office and 
factory a Multilith (or Multigraph* or 
Addressograph* which save in other equally 
important ways). Let us help you make sure 
you are getting all the uses and values 
these modern machines have for you. There 
is no obligation except the obligation we 
all have to produce everything we can as 
fast as we can for victory. Write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 
and all principal cities of the world. 

°T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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Whether it’s a consignment to a factory working furiously against 
time—whether it’s one small shipment of something—or a huge one 
of vital wartime material, Mary, the telephone girl at Railway Express, 
is ready to help you with courtesy, understanding and dispatch. 


An invisible but most important link in our chain of wartime service— 
she talks to a great army of customers—relays their wishes quickly, 
quietly, efficiently. 


The voice with the smile in it—that’s Mary—typical of the telephone 
girls at Railway Express. 
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Use AIR EXPRESS for super-speed, at 3 miles a minute . 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT . - » VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


. 


The “Little Red Hen” is a mighty big contributor to the war effort. 
In fact, eggs and poultry occupy such a prominent place on the menu 
of our soldiers, sailors, Allies and home folks that America actually 
needs more egg shells than cannon shell. 

Nowhere are trucks more essential than in the poultry industry .. . 
to transport food, water and equipment on the farm ... to carry poultry 
and eggs to market . .. to bring home feed and supplies in huge quantities. 


More than 71% of our poultry and 65% of our eggs are transported by 
truck, according to figures from leading markets. The real significance 
of these percentages becomes apparent when compared with the poultry 


industry’s staggering 1943 quotas of fifty seven billion eggs and four 
billion pounds of dressed chicken. 


BACK THE ATTACK... WITH WAR BONDS 
‘Buy at least One Extra Bond duriag the 3rd Wor Loan Drive 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, recently 
stated: ‘‘Automotive Transportation is abso- 
lutely essential to the winning of the War. 
Goods must reach their destinations and 
workers must get to their jobs...on time.’’ 
Join the U.S.Truck Conservation Corps 
and keep your trucks 
in best possible con- 
dition. Your GMC 
Truck dealer is 
pledged to help you. 


GENERAL-MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches . . . Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 
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You can fly Elliott Fibre Address Cards 
from New York to Lisbon for $22.40 per 
thousand. That’s less than 150% of their 
selling price. 


At the same freight rate you would have 
to pay $196 per thousand to fly card-index 
metal address plates over the same route. 
That's about 800% of their selling price. 


The plane could carry 1,500,000 Elliott 
Address Cards at a time because the entire 
load would only weigh 12,000 pounds. It 
would take nine big transport planes to 
carry 1,500,000 metal address plates. 


Add to the above figures the fact that 
Elliott Address Cards are clean to handle. 


So, after the war, why not let your hard- 
working “Rosie the Riveter” wash up and 
enjoy the peace and quiet of a modern 
Elliott Addressing System? 


If you are still using old-fashioned ad- 
dress plates, send for “The Story of a Father 
and Son.” It’s the fascinating story of the 
development of modern addressing. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


e BUY WAR BONDS e 






ADDRESSING MACHINES 


.. «for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
ing .. . Disbursements . . . Collections... 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Utilities . . . Insurance 
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TRANSITION 
Birthdays:Bernarp Guoria Hatrick, former New York model, 


M. Barucu, inde- 
fatigable Presidential 
mentor in this war 
and the last, 78, on 
Aug. 19. The New 
York Post editorial- 
ly congratulated the 
American people as 
beneficiaries of his 
wisdom, experience, 
and generosity .. . 
Manuvet L. Quezon, President of the Phil- 
ippines, 65, Aug. 19. He broadcast to his 
people: “Take courage . . . Japan is on 
the decline” . . . Frep Stone, dean of song 
and dance men and 59 years behind foot- 
lights, celebrated his 70th birthday on 
Aug. 19 by giving a special matinee of 
“You Can’t Take It With You” for sail- 
ors in Boston . . . Orvitte Wricnt, in- 
ventor, who nearly 40 years ago with his 
late brother, Wilbur, was the first to fly 
the heavier-than-air machine, was 72 on 
Aug. 19. He reminded well-wishers that 
he and his brother had not invented the 
airplane for war, but to insure peace. 


Associated Press 
Stone can take it 


Betrothal: Lr. Rupy Vauier, 41, pio- 
neering crooner who now runs a Coast 


Guard band, said he would marry Berre- 


JANE GREER, 18, a former model presently 
under contract to Howard Hughes. Rudy’s 
first marriage was annulled, his second— 
to the late actress Fay Webb—ended in di- 
vorce, and his third won’t take place until 
the war is over. 


Marriages: In a double wedding in San 
Francisco, Mayris Cuaney, 31, blond 
dancer-protégée of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
whose appointment to a $4,600 OCD job 
early in 1942 caused a Congressional up- 
roar and her subsequent resignation, was 
married to HersHey Martin Surkn, 31, 
orchestra leader, on Aug. 18. Simultaneous- 
ly Miss Chaney’s former dancing partner, 





International 


The Surkins and the Foxes 


Epwarp Fox, wed Evaine Brewer of San 
Francisco . . . Two of the most brilliant 
young concert artists, CARROLL GLENN, 22, 
violinist, and Set. Eucenr List, 25, pianist, 
in New York, on Aug. 16 . . . Epwarp 
Beate -(Nep) McLean Jr., recently di- 
vorced son of Evalyn Walsh McLean of 
Washington, Hope diamond owner, to 





in Denver, Aug. 16... Marra EvizaBetu 
Sreser, 18, whose mother, MARLENE Drr- 
TRICH, announced eight months ago that 
Maria would wed Richard Haydn, young 
British actor, after the war, married—not 
Haydn—but Dean Trueman Goopman 
Jr., 23, drama student, who works “in 
men’s furnishings,” in Hollywood, Aug. 
21. 


Bounding Main: Wesrsroox Pecuer, 
Red-hunting Scripps-Howard columnist, 
had long assailed the National Maritime 
Union as a “Communist party line or- 
ganization” responsible for “drunks, ship 
jumpers, and insubordinates” among mer- 
chant seamen. On Aug. 19, more than a 





: Associated Press 
Pickets picked on Pegler 


thousand seamen picketed The New York 
World-‘Telegram building, protesting Peg- 
ler’s “Nazi-like” statements and demand- 
ing his removal. Pegler retorted next day 
with a column labeling the majority of 
picketers Communists who had _ never 
been to sea “except perhaps on the ships 
that brought them from Europe” . . . The 
NMU president, JosepH Curran, 37, hop- 
ing to “observe conditions” in England, 
the Soviet Union, and North Africa, 
shipped as a boatswain on a merchant 
ship because his request for a passport had 
been held up by “the dilatory tactics of 
the State Department.” But, after he 
left, it developed that he had forgotten to 
tell his draft board. 


Avoirdupois: Mrs. Acnes Pgeie, who 
runs the Aristocrat Home for the Aged in 
Chicago and who 
weighs a good 300 
pounds, was charged 
with beating an old 
man with a soup la- 
dle, straitjacketing an 
old woman, and im- 
prisoning a Negro 
houseman in the 
basement. But the 
most serious and 
unanimous complaint 
from her boarders 
was that she starved 
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Mrs. Peele 











— speaking, revolution is more apt 
to be amazing progress. 


For instance, two years ago the mention of “‘flat 
silver” brought visions of wedding gifts and little 
more. Silver was a drug on the market, with prices 


pegged politically. 


Today, approaching 25% of the world’s silver pro- 
duction is being “‘flattened” into protective sheath- 
ings for airplane engine bearings that play an 
outstanding role in the almost incredible per- 
formances of Allied aircraft. And Mallory Bearings 
account for no small part of that silver output. 


Development of Mallory Bearings has been stimulated 
enormously by: the demands of military aviation. Through 
techniques such as the Mallosil* Process developed by 
Mallory, new methods of bonding rare metals with base 
metals have added tremendously to the dependability of 
engine performance. The Mallosil* Process permits mass 


SERVES THE AERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, ELEC- | 
TRICAL, _otongagiabionss, RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL | 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. — 


output of precision bearings of uniformly high quality to 
give longer wear and to meet the toughest stresses and 
strains imposed on our magnificent fighters and bombers. 


Mallory has pioneered in developing these new silver- 
bonding methods so that users of aircraft and other heavy 
duty bearings now look to Mallory as a reliable source for 
precision production. Mallory facilities, expanded many 
times over to meet military needs, are recognized as the 
most advanced in the new techniques responsible for 
higher and higher levels of aircraft engine performance. 


Et is not difficult to foresee how much significance Mallory 
Bearings will have for post-war commercial aviation. But 
this is only one phase of the development—wherever 
heavy duty, precision bearings are essential for improved 
engine performance, Mallory Bearings will have much to 
offer to design engineers planning for the future. 


Although Mallory Bearing production is devoted en- 
tirely to the war effort, we shall be glad to consult on 
problems and applications for the peace-time economy. 
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It is surprising how frequently electronics are mentioned when new 
products are being planned. 


Those who are in a position to see the accomplishments of electron- 
ics in the war, can appreciate how this science is bound to affect our 
post-war world. The added flexibility and oor that electronics im- 
part to many products gives them new and wider horizons. Today no 
product planning is complete without consideration of electronics. 


Here at TUNG-SOL we see our post-war job as adapting to peace- 
time uses the many transmitting, receiving and amplifying tubes 
developed for war. The services of our staff of research engineers 
are at the disposal of manufacturers who intend to employ electron- 
ics. When you want to “Try it electronically” TUNG-SOL is ready 
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TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Soles Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York 
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them: Two died early this month in an 
emaciated condition . . . Committed to 
Bergen County, N.J., jail in default of 
$500 bail on assault and battery charges, 
$60-pound Rose Mann of Mahwah was 
released when it was discovered no 
cell door was wide enough to admit her. 






Sacrifice: Because 
the Wac will not ac- 
cept candidates who 
have minor children, 
Norma S. KunstTLer, 
New York divorcee, 
was granted a court 
order transferring 
the custody of her 
6-year-old son, STE- 
PHEN, to her former 
husband, CHARLES 
KUNSTLER, a dia- 
mond importer. Feel- 
ing her qualifications, 
including a knowl- 
edge of psychiatry, 
“could be of use to 
the nation,” she ex- 
pressed a willingness 
to “make the sacri- Acme 
fice.” Wacrifice 

Royal Mufti: Arcapuxe Orro von 
Hapssure, 30, pretender to the nonexist- 


ent throne of Austria, whose so-called e 
Austrian battalion within the United 
States Army was disbanded after a brief, ho 
stormy existence, was rejected by the as 
Army as “unacceptable.” is 
Succor: Karsartne Cornewu heeded be 
cries from a cliffside at Vineyard Haven, an 
Mass., climbed down, rescued a preacher fo 
with a broken leg, and efficiently applied a | 
splint. e 
Reprimand: Ser. Joz Louis, heavy- th 
weight champ, was stopped by a Wash- br 
ington M.P. and told he was “out of a 
uniform”—he was wearing an officer's 
shirt. el 
lo 
Deaths: Dr. Wi1am Lyon Puetrs, 78, — 
professor emeritus of English at Yale, au- He 
thor, lecturer, and homespun literary ora- 4 
cle, in New Haven, 
Conn., on Aug. 21. On - 
the Yale faculty for 
41 years, he was the tt 
university’s unofficial 
ambassador-at-large k 
and most-popular 
professor. At the out- 
set of his career there, 
he was assailed as an s 





“academic radical” 
aa ee iy a fenon 
a, Pp the first college 
aw eae course on the modern 
novel. Sinclair Lewis and Stephen Vincent 
Benét were pupils of his . ... Cou. GEN. 
Hans JesscHonnex, 44, chief of staff of 
the German Air Force, at the headquarters 
of Reichsmarshal Hermann Géring. — ; I 











Living Costs 


Electricity 


© Food, fuel and clothing are higher. 
But electricity is still cheap! Since 
August, 1940, the cost of living has gone 
up 22%. During the same three years, 
the average price of household electricity 
has dropped 9%! 


¢ Today, electricity for the average 
household costs only about half as much 
as it did fifteen years ago. If your bill 
is a little higher than it was then, that’s 
because you use a lot more electric appli- 
ances, And yow’re getting twice as much 
for your money! 


¢ Why is electricity so cheap? Because 
the electric companies under experienced 
business management have done a better 
and better job of bringing the benefits of 
electricity to more and more families at 
lower and lower prices. 

Hear “REPORT TO THE NATION," outstanding news 


program of the week, every Tuesday evening, 9:30, 
E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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IT ISN’T RATIONED! 





He has a_promotion to report. Or a week-end 
leave coming up. Or it’s his mother’s birthday. 


Evening is about the only time he’s free to call 
and it’s important to him. 


Will you do your best-to avoid Long Distance 
calls after 7 at night, for the sake of millions of 
_ Joes — and Josephines? They'll appreciate it. 


SELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Some Washington observers read into 
the Byrnes speech a warning to the public 
not to expect a full-fledged Continental in- 
vasion in the immediate future; they point 
out that the address came on the heels of 
the preliminary F.D.R.-Churchill confer- 
ence at Hyde Park .. . James M. Landis, 
who’s resigning as OCD director, is dicker- 
ing with the State Department for an 
overseas assignment but may take a Lend- 
Lease job . . . Vice President Wallace has 
drafted a strong speech on international 
cartels and American cooperation with 
them which he incidentally hopes will 
clarify his much-criticized use of the term 
“Fascist” . ... Washington expects the new 
Polish Premier, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, to 
pay an official visit soon .. . The State De- 
partment is recruiting personnel for key 
positions in its new Office of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Controls. 


New Warship 


When the new cruiser Alaska was 
launched in Philadelphia last week, re- 
porters weren’t permitted to publish any- 
thing much beyond the fact that it was 
“a new type .. . larger than the familiar 
cruiser.” However, the curious citizen (or 
enemy) could go to the authoritative 
British publication, Jane’s Fighting Ships, 
available in most libraries, and learn (from 
* information labeled “unofficial”) that the 
Alaska was a battle cruiser of 27,000 tons 
mounting either six 14-inch, or nine 19- 
inch guns, and sixteen 65-inch guns. It 
- would carry four aircraft and achieve a 
speed of “possibly 85 knots.” It’s the 
first of a class of six, all named for ter- 
ritories. 


Foreign Policy Paper 

The State Department’s release of docu- 
ments relating to its prewar foreign policy 
Is going to prove a disappointment to 
many. The papers have been carefully 
selected and will be presented in support of 
the Administration’s policy, but gaps in 
the record may make them less impressive. 
For instance, the great bulk of memo- 
randums and recommendations that figure 
in every diplomatic decision won’t be in- 
cluded. Neither will the explanation for the 
sidetracking of a stopgap plan advanced 
by the U.S. Embassy in Tokyo to gain 


the U.S. more time to prepare for war. 
Also, the long months of selection and 
editing will probably arouse suspicion of 
ex post facto judgment. Publication was 
originally scheduled for this summer, but 
new revisions may hold up release for some 
time. 


Political Straws 


The three Southern senators on the New 
Deal’s 1988 “purge list”—George, Tydings, 
and Smith—are all expected to run again 
next year .. . Congressmen trying to stop 
the drafting of fathers are relying on anti- 
McNutt sentiment in both houses to help 
their cause, but it’s doubted if they could 
get a bill through before the Oct. 1 dead- 
line, anyway . . . National Woman’s Party 


‘leaders claim they’ve been assured that 


the House Judiciary Committee will re- 
port the Equal Rights amendment favor- 
ably. 


Spotters’ Service 


Despite the gibes of poet Maxwell An- 
derson (Newsweek, Aug. 23) , Washington 
is vitally interested’ in maintaining the 
airplane spotter service at maximum ef- 
ficiency. For the record, it’s still insisted 
that enemy air raids on the U.S. are pos- 
sible. But there is a much better reason for 
keeping up morale among spotters, slump- 
ing now because of Allied victories abroad. 
The spotter service is invaluable to the 
Army for keeping track of training flights, 


the scenes of crackups, etc. You can ex- 


pect special efforts to make spotters more 
aware of official appreciation of their work. 


Two-Thirds Rule? 


Look for a concerted movement by 
Southern leaders disgruntled with the New 
Deal to restore the two-thirds rule in the 
Democratic convention. This rule, long 
held on to by the Democrats while the 
Republicans required only a simple majori- 
ty, was abandoned in 1986 under Adminis- 
tration pressure. Now the Southerners want 
it back, since it would restore their former 
dominant position in conventions. While 
insisting that the move isn’t aimed at the 
President, they point out that under the 
old rule they could have blocked Wallace 
in 1940, and could use it next year to as- 
sure consideration of their favorites. An 
attempt is being made to enlist Middle 
Western governors in the movement. 


National Notes 


Louis Bromfield, novelist, farmer, and 
bitter critic of the Administration’s food 
policy, remains close to Wallace and some 


other New Dealers, though personally 
anti-Roosevelt . . . Returning American 
officers claim that not only did Italian 
soldiers in Sicily switch to civilian clothes 
to avoid capture, but that some civilians 
donned uniforms and surrendered, hoping 
to be sent to America as prisoners .. . 
Milo Perkins, ousted director of the old 
BEW, has told friends he will never work 
for the Roosevelt Administration again. 





Trends Abroad 


Ex-Ambassador Maisky is expected to 
return to London soon, ostensibly to wind 
up his affairs but actually to prepare for 
a London visit by Molotoff, which would 
take the place of the widely rumored Eden 
trip to Moscow . . . Note that Spain, with- 
out severing connections with Vichy, has 
sent a representative to Algiers to contact 
the French Liberation Committee .. . 
Careful checking turns up no evidence 
supporting stories that Géring’s wife is 
now living in Switzerland . . . There’s some 
evidence that Germany has tried unsuc- 
cessfully to get a “no separate peace” 
agreement from Finland . . . Allied diplo- 
mats are giving increasing attention to 
suggestions that Europe’s prewar bound- 
aries be temporarily restored after the war 
pending internationally supervised plebi- 
scites. 


Turkey’s Choice 


Despite the recent wishful news stories, 
top sources say Turkey’s entry into the war 
is highly uncertain. Both Britain and the 
U.S. would welcome the move, since it 
would open up Hitler’s softening Bulgarian 
flank and assure the presence of Turkish 
troops in the Balkan hodgepodge when 
peace comes. However, many Turks be- 
lieve Russia would prefer them to stay out, 
since it would mean their exclusion from 
the peace conference and facilitate any 
claims Moscow might make for Dardanelles 
privileges. Some Turks in high places think 
the Russian position leaves no alternative 
but war. Others, however, think it would 
be wiser to stay neutral, reorient Turkish 
policy on a strong pro-Russian basis, and 
hope for the best. 


Canadian Notes 


Canada’s third set of ration books, being 
distributed this week, contains coupons for 
commodities not yet rationed, causing some 
lively consumer guessing . . . In housing- 
shortage Ottawa, government officials are 
under fire because more than 100 houses, 
now nearly complete, are without bathtubs 
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owing to a slipup in priorities . . . English 
Canadians are beginning to show concern 
over Quebec’s Fascist-like Bloc Populaire 
party, which recently won a provincial by- 
election; its literature is anti-Semitic and 
isolationist. 


Dumini’s Fate 


Few of the dubious stories originating in 
Italy recently have received greater cre- 
dence in the U.S. press than that a fort- 
night ago relating that Amerigo Dumini, 
murderer in 1924 of the anti-Fascist leader 
Giacomo Matteotti, had been caught flee- 
ing Italy. However, the truth is that 
Dumini was shot and killed while trying 
to escape from an Australian officer at 
Derna, Libya, in 1941. Dumini had been 
living in a palatial villa at Derna and was 
suspected of being the leading Gestapo 
agent in Libya. A civilian, he was arrested 
on suspicion of espionage and the murder 
of British subjects. One source claims 
papers found among his effects pointed to 
Mussolini as the real criminal in the Mat- 
teotti murder. 


Poland’s Boundaries 


Diplomatic sources claim the underlying 
significance of the Polish Premier’s recent 
statement about taking over East Prussia 
after the war hasn’t been noted. They say 
it indicates that the Poles, while still in- 
sisting they must keep Lwoéw and Vilna, 
are beginning to face realities. Realizing 
that some of their boundary claims, in the 
face of Russian desires, aren’t getting sup- 
port from the other United Nations, the 
Poles are now getting ready to compromise 
and to switch to the more popular stand 
of satisfying their territorial demands at 
the expense of Germany... And, in the 
opinion of most, they could afford to make 
“adjustments” benefiting Russia in East- 
ern Poland if they were to get in return 
the more strategically and economically 
valuable Baltic Sea areas of East Prussia. 


Canada’s Nazi Agents 


The latest flight from prison camp of the 
Nazi. escape artist, Peter Krug, shows 
clearly that there are German agents or 
sympathizers in Canada ready and able to 
aid prisoners. Krug escaped while wearing 
swimming trunks, but when he was re- 
captured he was fully clothed and had 
money, food, and a map to help him get 
through Montreal. Obviously, arrange- 
ments for this aid were made before his 
escape, since even Krug would hardly at- 
tempt a getaway in shorts. As the result 
of this escape, Canadian officials are step- 
ping up the campaign for more secrecy 
and less gossip, while the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police are trying to track down 
those who aided Krug. 


Latin American Lines 


Publication in Mexico City of graft 
charges involving Economy Minister 
Gaxiola is expected to bring into the open 
graft conditions which veteran observers 


say haven’t been equaled in recent Mexi- 
can history . . . Well-informed neutrals in 
Buenos Aires insist that the Catholic 
church is playing an important behind-the- 
scenes part in the Ramirez government .. . 
The tremendous demand for silver within 
Mexico, touched off partly by the public’s 
suspicion of paper money, has caused 
Mexico to renege on its agreement to ex- 
port silver to the U.S. 





Civilian Goods Gain 


Though there’s no cause for excessive 
optimism, there are several straws that 
point to increased production of essential 
civilian goods in the near future. For one 
thing, the WPB is preparing a directive 
designed to channel civilian goods in such 
a way as to prevent the snatching of 
them by the military. Secondly, the OPA 
is considering revising ceiling prices, where 
and if necessary, to encourage increased 
production of needed textile supplies for 
civilians, And the OCR has won a slight 
increase in steel allotments for fourth- 
quarter civilian requirements—from 100,- 
000 to 125,000 tons. While this doesn’t 
seem like much additional steel, it will 
make possible the manufacture of many 
products which use only a little steel in 
combination with other materials. 


Railroads’ Worry 


They don’t like to talk about it publicly, 
but railroad officials are privately ex- 
pressing some fear of their lines being 
taken over by the government. Of course, 
it won’t be for failure to handle the trans- 
portation task, as it was in the last war. 
The railroads have handled double the 
freight traffic and 80% more passenger 
traffic with a minimum of trouble. How- 
ever, if the government should insist that 
the nonoperating railroad workers abide 
by the ruling of Economic Stabilizer Vin- 
son, which set aside the pay increase 
recommended by the emergency commit- 
tee of the Railroad Labor Board, it might 
bring a walkout—and government ‘seizure 
of the roads. The carriers would much 
rather grant labor’s demands (which could 
be charged largely against excess-profits 
taxes) than risk government operation. 


Pepsi-Cola Success 


Here’s the inside story of why Pepsi- 
Cola has had less trouble keeping up war- 
time production than most soft-drink 
makers. Before rationing, but when sugar 
was short for industrial users, Pepsi-Cola 
built a bottling plant in Mexico and made 
an exclusive deal with the Mexican in- 
dustry for any sugar not locally needed— 
about 50,000 to 60,000 tons a year. When 
industrial allocations were issued, sugar 
was defined so loosely that it was possible, 
by adding flavoring’ to sugar syrup, to 
bring .it into the country without surren- 
dering ration certificates. This gave Pepsi- 
Cola a big advantage over competitors and 
the OPA asked the War Food Administra- 
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tion to redefine sugar and close the Mexi- 
can loophole. The WFA did this last 
May, and OPA men drafted new regula- 
tions which Administrator Brown has 
never approved. 


Business Footnotes 


Rubber company officials say the U.S. 
has accomplished as much with synthetic 
rubber in two years as it did with natural 
rubber in 30 years . . . After the decision 
to give prison war industries an “A” 
award for excellence, it was discovered 
that the Agriculture Department was al- 
ready giving “A” awards for outstanding 
achievements in agriculture. Now it’s 
planned to give prisons an “NS” insignia 
—for national service . . . Of some 5,000 
soldiers released from the Army to work 
in copper mines, only about half have 
taken jobs in the pits. 





Miscellany 


Fottowing up “This Is the Army,” a 
New York group is planning a similar 
venture to be called “This Is the Civilian,” 
which would dramatize the role of war 
workers and civilian defense volunteers 
. .. The former editors of the Mexico City 
magazine Hoy (Today), discharged when 
it was purchased by the Spanish indus- 
trialist Manuel Suarez, plan to start a 
new magazine to be called Majiana (To- 
morrow) ... With virtually all symphony 
broadcasts scheduled for week ends, some 
radio executives are beginning to wonder 
if this isn’t too much of a good thing and 
are discussing the shifting of one or two 
orchestras to weekday nights. 


Movie Lines 


After spirited bidding, Paramount has 
obtained the radio show Duffy’s Tavern, 
with an option on four successive pictures 
if the first clicks; it will use Ed Gardner, 
the star, and most of the air cast . . . The 
film biography of Cole Porter, which — 
Warner Brothers has titled “Night and 
Day,” will contain new numbers by the 
composer as well as many of his now fa- 
mous tunes ... A film musical using out- 
standing numbers from Billy Rose’s shows 


_ and having the same title as his New York 


night club, Billy Rose’s Diamond Horse- 
shoe, will go into production soon ... 
And Irving Berlin is at work on his first 
original screen musical, which will have a 
New York setting. 


What’s Happened To—? 


William H. King, veteran senator from 
Utah who served from 1917 until his de- 
feat in 1940 and is credited with being one 
of the first congressmen to recognize the 
Nazi peril, still lives in Washington, where 
he maintains a law practice . . . Mary 
Zita McHale Jacoby, tennis star of the 
1930s and wife of former bridge expert 
Oswald Jacoby, is working in the hy- 
draulic subassembly department of North 
American Aviation’s Dallas plant. 
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opens a second front on Carnegie Avenue 
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Trends 





° Looks at GHQ of 
The Periscope “War Producton 





Washington thinking regarding the feeding of Europe is 
beginning to contemplate much greater sacrifices on the Ameri- 
can home front. High officials now hint that the United States 
should be reducing its diet so as to stockpile food for the feeding 
of conquered and liberated peoples. 


America can’t feed the world. That’s now generally agreed. 
But America must do a great deal more than is now being done. 
The question is: How much should home-front rations be re- 
duced? 


Indications are that the United States still needn’t fear an 
over-all food shortage—hunger—as the result of the forthcoming 
relief job. But there'll undoubtedly be further inroads on our 
food supplies—chiefly dairy products, meat, eggs, and other pro- 
tein foods, production of which cannot be quickly expanded 
overseas. 

e e 


The program is political dynamite. Any considerable reduction 
in America’s diet must be accompanied by a thorough selling job 
to convince the public that it is necessary. Moreover, food distri- 
bution, now creaking at the joints, would have to operate at top 
efficiency to prevent local and regional shortages which might 
cause actual hunger. 


The foreign feeding plan followed by Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man’s OFRRO is modest enough. It proposes a daily ration of 
2,000 calories for the people we must feed. That’s a rock-bot- 
tom diet for sustaining life and activity. Moreover, Lehman’s 
organization proposes to furnish only half of this, with the re- 
mainder to come from the land locally. 


At home the policy is to expand food production to the utmost. 
That means a bigger and better Victory garden program next 
summer, It means that farm machinery probably will be made 
more plentiful to expedite the job. It’s now definite that large 
quantities of American-type farm machinery are not to be shipped 
abroad because of the inability of most European peasants to 
use them. 
e e 


The home-front problem of providing more rationed foods for 
manual workers without rejiggering the rationing system is on 
its way to at least partial solution. War-plant feeding programs, 
contemplating hot, nourishing lunches, are the answer. 


The WPB, WFA, OPA, and industry are cooperating in a 
program to expand war-plant feeding greatly. The WPB is pre- 
pared to furnish priorities for plant-restaurant equipment, and 
the OPA plans to keep available meat and other rationed foods 
in comparative abundance for such programs. 


One selling point for industry is that the time may come when 
food will lure workers into war plants when other inducements 
fail. As a straw in the wind, the increasing skimpiness of res- 
taurant food portions is pointed out. 


The tax outlook cleared up somewhat as the result of the 
closed-door conferences between government leaders last week. 
Indications are that the Administration is veering away from 
any new or revolutionary money-raising schemes and turning 


back to the old established tax methods. 


The spending-taz idea which the Treasury has babied along is 
in process of being buried. Administration people still like the 
idea of levying a tax on that portion of individual income which 
is spent, but they won’t push it because it would cause a fight 
in Congress and would be difficult to work out on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. ; 


A sales taz is still in the running, though its chances are not 
good. The plan talked is a tax with exemptions which at a 10% 
rate would raise between $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 of 
the $12,000,000,000 in additional taxes sought by the Treasury. 


Cominition tax increases will. definitely be sought. There’s a 
good chance that the present 40% combined normal and surtax 
rate will be jumped to 45%. 


Excise levies probably will be increased. It’s possible that 
$2,000,000,000 more taxes will be levied on tobacco, liquor, pas- 
senger transportation, soft drinks, and the like, 


Individual income-tax exemptions may be reduced or the rates 
may be changed to produce more revenue. 


Forced saving is still up in the air, but Morgenthau is fighting 
a losing battle against it. One background fact should be kept in 
mind in listening to the discussions: 1944 is an election year and 
it will be easier for Congress to tax and give back than to tax for 
keeps. 


The forthcoming tax bill is regarded as the last revenue-rais- 
ing measure until 1945. Congress thus hopes for a breathing spell 
next year. Congressional thinking at present is against making 
provisions retroactive to cover this year’s income. 


S avings statistics of the Treasury indicate the tremendous size 
of the acklog of purchasing power which is being built up in 
the hands of the public. Since the beginning of 1940, Treasury 
experts estimate that Americans have salted more than $40,000,- 
000,000 away in banks, War Bonds, and currency hoards. 


Even more interesting than the amount is the rate of accumu- 
lation. The experts estimate that the public saved $3,900,000.000 
in 1940, $8,400,000,000 in 1941, and $19,700,000,000 in 1942. 
During the first quarter of‘this year, estimated savings were be- 
ing accumulated at the rate of $29,000,000,000 a year. 


The war-production crisis, the failure of output to come up 
to schedules in recent months, is causing less worry. WPB of- 
ficials now think they see their way out of the woods within the 
next couple of months. 


The better feeling is based on a breakdown of the problem as 
shown by plant surveys. Officials now are attacking the matter 
piecemeal by smoothing out component scheduling, trying to 
lighten the impact of design changes, and working on local man- 
power problems. Incidentally while manpower shortage is of 
course a factor in the production trouble, it is by no means con- 
sidered the chief reason. And complacency over the outcome of 
the war is now considered only a minor cause. 


Production cutbacks, caused by changes in the war’s demand 
for weapons, have brought a new influx of company sales officials 


- seeking new jobs. There is considerable idle plant capacity, par- 


ticularly in the Midwest, due to these cutbacks. One Kansas 
City manufacturer reports he has skilled welders at work paint- 
ing his shop so as to hold the force together until he can get ma- 
terials to start on new contracts Jan. 1. 











Loading a modern air cargo ship. 
Evans Skyloader equipment holds 
any Joad safely; means more pay- 
load, easier loading and unloading. 


Hold-down beams securely locked 
to hook-rods are part of the Evans 
Skyloader system. Center cases 
are held firm by rope tighteners. 


Even mixed cargoes reach destina- 
tion snug and secure, held down by 
Evans Skyloader equipment which 
eliminates all slack in the load. 


trade winds of the future! 


From the days of the old windjammers to the roaring, 
silver ships of the sky, man has linked his destiny with 
trade over the seven seas. A new time-saving factor— 
air cargo—will, when peace comes, hasten restoration 
of world commerce, open up new markets, blaze new 
trade routes to distant lands. 


Right now, weapons and supplies are rushed, via air 
cargo, to over 43. global battlefronts. A new industry is 
being born. Trade always follows the flag! 


And in this pioneering of air cargo, Evans Skyloader 
Hold-down Equipment has simplified the difficult task 
of making fast all types of shipments, It provides safety 


to cargo, plane and personnel . . . saves countless, valu- 
able manhours. .. is a vital, lusty force in the Trade 


Winds of The Future! 
* * * 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow Creates New Industries Today 


SEZ rics moe 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 
Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating and 
Ventilating Equipment e Aurcraft Engine Mounts e Airplane Landing Gear Beams e 
Battery Separators e Prefabricated Houses » Plywuud e Evan» Skyloader eo 
Evans Utility Loader oe Evans Auto Loader e Evans Auw Railec 








How to get the most out of 
G-E lamps in wartime! — 


Getting the most out of things is always important. It’s 
doubly important in wartime, G-E makes over 480 tests, 
inspections and checks to be sure your G-E lamps are 
made to stay brighter longer. Below are a few simple 
things your own plant can do to help make them stay 
brighter longer... serve better. . 


G:‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
cS “The Hour of Charm”, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; 
The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 p.m. BWT, CBS. 


Scene below: Apex Electric plant, Cleveland 


ry line 
e e of 
S are Properly sha amps in 


Light walls and ceilings-P. inti i 

light colors cuts glare, come 
shadows +++ increases safety, 
Painting machines may help, too. 


INVEST IN YOUR COUNTRY’S FUTURE...WHY NOT BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND THIS MONTH? 


~ 
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Red Enigmas Add a Fillip 
to the Powwows at Quebec 


Moscow Press Criticism, 
Followed by a Swap of Envoys, 
Stirs Flurry of Comment 


The Allies marched ahead last week on 


both their fighting and their planning 
fronts. Victories piled up as the Sicily 
campaign ended at the smoking Messina 
waterline, as the air offensive against Ger- 
many and occupied Europe reached new 
record intensity, and as brilliant strata- 
gems bruised the Japs in New Guinea and 
the Solomons. In addition, news came 
through of Japan’s evacuation and Amer- 
ica’s recapture of Kiska—a bloodless vic- 
tory which was of great strategic and 
morale value. 

But the most important events for the 
Allies took place at Quebec—in the lofty 
high-walled Citadel on Cape Diamond, 
overlooking the St. Lawrence. There in the 
gold and ivory-hued rooms of Governor 
General the Earl of Athlone’s summer resi- 
dence, Prime Minister Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made the momentous 
decisions that will guide future Allied mili- 
tary strategy. 

The personnel at the Allied war council 
was in keeping with the grandeur of the 
scenic and historical setting. For all the 
top British and American military chief- 
tains with their staffs and aides were at 
work in the Chateau Frontenac hotel, 
alongside the Citadel, There they were 
joined by Foreign Minister Anthony Eden 


and Secretary of State Hull, as well as - 


Secretary of War Stimson and T. V. Soong, 
the Chinese Foreign Minister. 
_ Yet although the conference was bathed 
in the glow of worldwide publicity, the 
conferees naturally had no intention of 
disclosing any of their military planning. 
That was underlined by Brendan Bracken, 
shaggy-haired British Minister of In- 
formation, who in a press conference re- 
ferred to the President and Prime Minister 
a8 “oysters.” He went on to describe the 
conclave’s aim in general terms—to “bomb 
and burn and ruthlessly destroy in every 
Way available to us the people respon- 









sible for this war.” So the enemy was none 
the wiser this week as the conference 
headed to a close, paving the way for a 
trip by President Roosevelt to Ottawa 
—his first official visit to the Canadian 
capital. 

But there was no doubt that the Quebec 
meeting had resulted in far-reaching ,plans. 
Kenneth Crawford, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent at the conference, expressed the 
view that those plans were designed to 
carry through to the end of the war—a war 
with a quicker finish than was earlier 





thought possible. The means of achieving 
this conclusion were, of course, the best- 
kept secret. Most observers, however, in- 
clined to the view that the Allies would 
give the bombing offensive another chance 
of cracking Germany before staging a land 
invasion of the Continent. They also felt 
that a sharp stepping-up of the Pacific war 
was in the cards. The likelihood that the 
Allies would grant some sort of recognition 
to the French National Committee of Lib- 
eration—probably limited to its status as 
the governing body for the French Empire 
—was also mooted. 

Thus the Allies moved with confidence 
toward the next great phase of the war. 
The road ahead was still tough but one 
priceless advantage was in their hands— 
they held the initiative on every front. 


Red Rebuke: The situation appar- 
ently still far from satisfied the one out- 
standing Allied absentee—Russia. That 
was made clear, first, by the Soviet press. 
Red Star, the army newspaper, on Aug. 


; Wide World 
Litvinoff and Gromyko were pawns in Russia’s international chess game 
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Global Act Six: Prime Minister King and same cast of characters;* action took place at the Citadel, Quebec 


18, declared flatly that the Allies had failed 
to take advantage of the Soviet summer 
offensive by striking at Germany from the 
west. And asserting that the Sicilian cam- 
paign had failed to divert a single German 
division from the Russian front, it reiter- 
ated Russia’s interpretation of a second 
front—“an operation . . . which would 
draw from 50 to 60 divisions from the 
Soviet-German front.” 

But the biggest apparent sign of Russian 
disapproval of Allied strategy came on 
Aug. 21 when Moscow announced that 
Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet ‘Ambassador to 
the United States who was recalled to Rus- 
sia last May “for consultation,” had been 
relieved of his job and would be replaced 
by Andrei A. Gromyko, chargé d'affaires 
at the Washington Embassy. The sting in 
this news lay in the fact that Litvinoff 
was widely known as a long-standing friend 
of Britain and the United States and an 


advocate of close Soviet cooperation with 
the Western democracies. His removal, 
coupled with the recent withdrawal and 
replacement of Ivan Maisky as Soviet 
Ambassador to Britain, led to speculation 
ranging from the restrained to the extreme 
—from the possibility that Stalin was 
merely subjecting the Allies to a “war of 
nerves” to speculations that the Soviets 
were on the verge of attempting to 
cook up separate peace negotiations with 
Germany. 


However, the news of Litvinoff’s re-' 


moval came as no surprise to insiders at 
the conference, for the State Department 
in Washington had been notified of the 
change—and had approved Gromyko as 
the new envoy—some days before. As usual, 
the Russians then offered no explanation. 
But while Washington observers were in- 
clined to regard the move as of “second 
front” significance—either a slap at Lit- 


vinoff for not obtaining it or at the Allies 
for not launching it—the fact that they 
had appointed.the youthful and popular 
Gromyko as the new envoy—instead of 
leaving the post vacant—was regarded as 
a mollifying factor. 


‘War of Nerves’: Meanwhile, the 
Allies stepped up their own war of nerves 
against the Axis as events in Quebec and 
the conquest of Sicily opened up new pros- 
pects for attack. The chief weapon was 
the Algiers radio, which on Aug. 18 broad- 
cast a warning to the peoples of the occu- 
pied territories to “perfect all preparations 
in the shortest possible time” against the 
day when they would “hear the call of 
the Allied high command.” 

As the Allied word and bomb barrage 
fell upon Italy, there was no open evi- 
dence from that quarter that the govern- 
ment of Premier Pietro Badoglio was yet 
ready to submit to the Allies, But out of 
the welter of German propaganda, there 
came one broadcast from Berlin that was 
as curious as it was surprising. 

Made by a commentator referred to 
merely as “Bill,” the broadcast admitted | 
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that the war had apparently reached a 
turning point, and that recent reverses 
might have “chastened German extrem- 
ists.” It added that the Germans would 
“gladly shake off’ some of their totalitar- 
ian leaders once they were themselves free 
from outside menaces. And it then sug- 
gested that Americans work for a “just 
and’ generous peace.” 


Quebec Sidelights 


The following notes were sent by Ken- 
neth Crawford, NEWSWEEK’s correspond- 
ent at the Quebec Conference: 


q There was no moaning among _ the 
French-Catholic residents of Quebec about 
the absence of the Russians from the con- 
ference. L’Action Catholique, newspaper 
mouthpiece for Cardinal Villeneuve, 
greeted the conferees with an editorial 
starting: “Stalin will not come to Quebec. 
We rejoice. His presence would have 
spoiled the pleasure we have and tar- 
nishéd the pride we show in welcoming 
the political and military leaders of the 
United Nations.” 


q Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt and their principal advisers on 
Wednesday gave news photographers more 
than a half hour on the Citadel grounds, 
just above the Plains of Abraham. Her 
Royal Highness - Princess Alice, wife of 
the Earl of Athlone, posed for the first 
pictures and then joined the photogra- 
phers with her own camera. She got down 
on one knee for the angle shots. Mrs. 
Churchill and her daughter were not at the 
photo party. They were wandering around 
Quebec unescorted, seeing the sights and 
shopping. 


q The personal staffs of the President and 
the Prime Minister, housed at the Citadel, 
had to get along with one bathroom to a 

corridor. They divided up the time be- 
ane males and females on an equitable 
asis. 


{{ Members of the official parties at the 
Citadel and the Chateau Frontenac could 
receive visitors but preferred to meet them 
on the boardwalk or at other hotels be- 
cause it was so difficult to get outsiders 
through the double fing of guards sur- 
rounding the area from the Chateau to the 
Citadel. 


{| The crowd at King’s Pier to see Anthony 
Eden land noted that his hair had turned 


’ gray and that he had discarded his black 


homburg for a nondescript brown fedora. 


{ The grave question of protocol arose in 
connection with placing the British, Cxna- 
dian, and American flags on the staffs be- 
fore the Citadel. Officials were baffled as 
to whether the American or British flag 
should be to the right of the Canadian 
flag. The problem was resolved by a pro- 
tocolist who pointed out that right from 
one side would be left from another and 
therefore it made no difference. The Gov- 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








World Series Bombing 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Autiep Heapquarters, Norta 
Arrica—Coming back to the Mediter- 
ranean “between campaigns,” your cor- 
respondent was reminded pretty sharply 
that there’s no such thing as between 
campaigns in the present global scrim- 
mage. At the first place I visited after 
my return here, the blue sky was black 
(give or take a few patches) with B-17s 
coming home from their first upbound 
or Mediterranean thrust at occupied 
France. 

Sometimes you fall into the way of 
thinking of this war in terms of land 
campaigns and islands or cities taken. 
With Sicily washed out, you feel that a 
lull is occurring. No airman ever feels 
that way, nor has he ever been given 
reason to do so. 

After the men who struck above 
Marseille on this particular day brought 
their ‘planes home, I was reminded also 
of an argument which has flourished 
among the United Nations for more 
than a year now—a friendly argument 
in most respects and a highly practical 
one since it tends to probe for the 
truth about modern warfare’s most 
dynamic weapon, bombing, and the 
relative value of this weapon’s chief 
subdivisions, nighttime saturation bomb- 
ing and daylight precision bombing. 


In high quarters given to speaking 
softly along broad lines, you hear that 
these subdivisions are interdependent 
and cooperative and that the ideal pat- 
tern is achieved by interlacing them 
shrewdly. This may well be true. Judge 
Landis is correct when he says of the 
World Series that it is a fine insti- 
tution representing on both sides all 
that’s best and most brilliant in base- 
ball. The man in the street, however, 
being a vulgar type, is apt to yell: 
“Yeah, but how is the Series gonna 
come out?” 

The active agents.of saturation and 
precision bombing are partisan to a high 
degree. The men of each infantry divi- 
sion in each army are partisan too, which 
does not hurt their work as fighters. 
Bomb crews and bombardment leaders 
among Allied air forces all hope the 
exact truth can be known soon. Mean- 
while they all root very hard for their 
own styles of play. 


oo 


Tt seems likely that a full and balanced 
appraisal of different bombardment tac- 
tics will have to wait until some time 
after the end of the war in Europe, 
when results can be sifted, evidence 
weighed, and the testimony of impartial 
witnesses—namely, the victims—taken. 
Impartial witnesses may be hard to find, 
too. Enemy civilians are apt to be vio- 
lently prejudiced about bombing that 
comes in colossal weight by night, while 
military and industrial leaders ard 
strategists, sloughing off civilians light- 
ly, may cry most bitterly about the 
sharpshooting that hit their vital in- 
stallations by day. 

And there are other, subsidiary con- 
siderations. How much effect did civilian 
morale have on military disaster in 
Europe? What were the actual aggre- 
gate hazards of different types of bomb- 
ing from the attackers’ point of view? 


The raid on Axis airfields above 
Marseille, into the wake of which I 
bumped the other day, was beautifully 
successful from all points of view. I am 
not permitted to give official figures, 
but it was a big raid and almost com- 
pletely perfect for us in point of losses. 
On the other hand, another almost 
simultaneous Fortress raid from Eng- 
land on Germany was stiffly punished, 
as official announcements reveal. 

Through good days and bad, en- 
thusiasts for precision bombing, in- 
cluding the crews themselves, hold 
belligerently true to their faith. And 
they gain converts. At a bombers’ 
barbecue on the night of the French 
raid, I met an old friend, a major now 
detailed to bombardment squadrons for 
liaison work. 

“I was a cynic and scoffer,” he said, 
speaking exactly like a Charles Atlas 
disciple in a magazine advertisement, 


’ “till I saw the results. You know we’ve 


got some right here—Sousse, Sfax, 
Tunis, Bizerte. The work on those 
places was beautiful, and the boys have 
convinced me this is the best weapon in 
war.” 

Your correspondent has seen Tunis, 
Sfax, and Bizerte. The work does look 
very good. But like the baseball fan in 
the street I am still waiting for the 
final boxscore to see who cops the Series. 
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ernor General’s pennant flew from a staff 
slightly removed from the other three. 


 Exhilarated by the change from torrid 
Washington to brisk Quebec and by the 
change to solid Canadian ale and whisky, 
many of the 100 American reporters ex- 
plored the town in horse-drawn caléches. 
They attended parties given them by local 
officials and tried to justify their expense 
accounts by writing speculative stories, 
strictly out of the head, about the mo- 
mentous possibilities of the conference. 


{ One correspondent hired a taxi to take 
him on a sight-seeing tour. The French 
driver, unable to understand him but eager 
to be hospitable, drove him back and forth 
through Angel Street in the old city, re- 
peating: “Nice clean girls.” 











Sicilian Finale 


‘Bold New Offensives’ Loom 
as 38-Day Campaign Is Ended 


Thirty-four years ago the white city on 
the sickle-shaped harbor at the foot of 
Monti Peloritani lay in ruins, utterly de- 
stroyed by one of the most disastrous 
earthquakes of modern times. When the 
Sicilians reconstructed Messina they built 
themselves a quakeproof town of broad, 
well-paved streets with low white houses 
of artificial stone and shock resistant fer- 
ro-concrete. 

Yet last week the white city was again 
in ruins. This time man was the destroyer. 
And his weapons were blockbuster bombs 
whistling down from Allied planes 
through the bright moonlight and shells 
shrieking into the town from guns over 
the hills. ; 


Finale: The end in Sicily came with 
the same suddenness that characterized 
the last act in Tunisia. But this time 
there was no wholesale surrender. Instead, 
the enemy saved most of his remaining 
troops, ferrying them across the bomb- 
sprayed 2-mile-wide Strait of Messina to 
the Italian mainland. This was the climax 
of his hard-fought, well-organized delay- 
ing action bolstered by the widespread 
use of booby traps, road mines, and whole- 
sale demolitions (see page 23). 

So effective were these methods that at 
one stage both the American Seventh 
Army in the north and the British Eighth 
in the east made virtually no contact 
with the enemy for two days. But Gen- 


eral Montgomery’s sappers and General _ 





International photos 


Air-Borne Lifeboats: These tiny craft, equipped with engine, sail, 
and oars, are dropped by three-in-one parachute to airmen shot down at sea. 
The RAF Air-Sea Rescue Service was first to use the flying lifesavers; the 
lower photograph depicts the actual rescue of members of a Flying Fortress 
crew who float in the North Sea near their wrecked plane. 


Patton’s engineers wrought miracles of en- 
gineering, and at night, in the words of | 


General Alexander, the Americans “built 
miles of road over mountains you wouldn’t 
think you could get a mule over.” In ad- 
dition, the Yanks once more used amphib- 
ious leap-frog tactics to by-pass coastal 


road blocks. The third such maneuver of - 


the Sicilian campaign, the last landing 


occurred near Milazzo. The British made — 


a similar landing behind the German rear- 
guard as it raced toward Messina. 

But in spite of all that both armies 
could do to hasten their advance, it was 


not until the gray dawn of Aug. 17 that — 
small American patrols from the Third | 
and 45th Infantry Divisions moved into ~ 
Messina’s ruins. At 8:25 they reached the — 


City Hall—a nose ahead of a British lieu- 
tenant colonel who came up the eastern 
coast road. Though beaten to the post, he 
smiled and said: “Hello, Yanks. Congratu- 
lations.” 

As soon as the bomb- and shell-shocked 
inhabitants realized that the Germans were 
gone and that the Americans and British 
were in possession of the city, they poured 
out in frenzied welcome, shouting and 
cheering, waving white flags and beating 
drums and looting the government grain 
stores until the Allies put a stop to it. 

But Allied occupation had by no means 
ended Messina’s troubles. No sooner had 
the people filled the streets than the Ger- 
mans across the Straits let go with shrapnel 
fused to burst above the crowds. Women 
and children dashed for cover in the ruins. 
-American 155-millimeter Long Toms thun- 
dered in answer to the German fire. 


Tally: The conquest of all Sicily, from 
the dawn landings on July 10 to the dawn 
entry into Messina on Aug. 17, had taken 
exactly 38 days. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Allied commander-in-chief, summed 
up the campaign: The Allies, he sdid, had 
held the initiative all the way and were 
now “ready to go at any minute” in bold 
new offensives. Praising the American 
troops, he declared that the Seventh Army 
had become a “worthy partner” of Brit- 
ain’s great and famous Eighth. 

The enemy’s losses in matériel, the gen- 
eral’s staff announced, had been high. 

_ Through the last. day of the campaign 
1,691 enemy aircraft had been shot down 
or captured, against the Allies’ loss of 274, 
and many of the captured planes had been 

_ reconditioned and put to new use. In addi- 
tion, thousands of military vehicles of all 
types fell into Allied hands and _ vast 
quantities of stores were still being col- 
lected all over the island. 

Two days later Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander, commander of all ground 
forces in Sicily, set the Allied losses in 
killed, missing, and wounded at a total of 
21,623—including 7,400 Americans, 11,835 
British, and 2,388 Canadians. Axis casual- 
ties, General Alexander said, were an ¢s- 
timated 30,000 killed or wounded and 
134,000 captured out of approximately 
300,000 enemy troops on the island when 
the campaign began.’ 
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While Rome bemoaned the conquest 
of Sicily and the Wilhelmstrasse boasted 
ingloriously about the efficient German 
retreat, Allied air and naval forces lunged 
forward with ever-growing attacks on 
the Italian mainland. American warships, 
in the first of their attacks against Italy 
proper on Aug. 18, sent shells hurtling 
into bridges and power plants at Gioia 
Tauro and Palmi on the toe. of the 
Italian boot while British cruisers and 
destroyers farther north bombarded the 
coastal railway at Scalea. Directly north 
of Sicily an American naval _ expedi- 
tion captured several thousand prisoners 
as it took possession of Stromboli, 
Ustica, and other isles in the Lipari 





group. 

Over Calabria, in the boot of Italy, at- 
tack planes from Sicily unceasingly as- 
saulted trains, troop columns, and motor 
convoys of the retreating Germans. Final- 
ly, bombers from the North African and 
Middle East Commands launched a blis- 
tering nonstop assault on Southern Italian 
railroad nerve centers, particularly Foggia, 
which was pounded in a single day and 
night attack by 700 raiders, and Naples. 
_ The assault not only could serve as a pre- 
Invasion softening-up but also disrupted 

an military moves. As a result, the 
Luftwaffe began to fight back in earnest. 
Swarms of fighters met the fleets of Allied 
bers and their escorts that roared over 

: Naples zone. In four days alone, the 
Allied planes knocked 114 out of the air at 
relatively light cost. But nothing could 
stop the Allied rain of fire, and by early 

3 week Naples had been complete- 
ly isolated by destruction at three key 
rail Senctions north, south, find east of 

ty. 





























For Sicilians in Catania, Axis withdrawal was the signal for wild looting of Fascist homes 
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International 


We Won All the Rounds in Sicily 
but Failed at Scormg a Knockout 


From Messina, Al Newman, NEwswEEkK 
correspondent, summed up the achieve- 
ments of the Sicilian campaign: 


There can be no doubt that the Ger- 
mans never had any hope of holding Sicily. 
Therefore the limited purposes of the en- 
emy forces here may be outlined in order 
of importance as: (1) to delay the fall 
of Sicily as long as possible and thus up- 
set the Allied timetable; (2) to exact the 
maximum price in men and material; (3) 
to accomplish both with a minimum loss 
to themselves in men and material. 

The Germans fell far short of their 
first two objectives. The campaign took 
less time than the Allied High Command 
had allowed for it and our losses were 
well under those calculated. However, 
German losses in men were relatively 
slight, owing to the fact that the Nazis 
fought well, refused to fall into panic 
even under the most adverse circum- 
stances, and made good usé of ideal ter- 
rain, in conducting a masterly retreat. 
They left behind them prisoners and ma- 
terial—but both were Italian. 

If I were summarizing the campaign as 
I would a prizefight, I would say that we 
won every round handily but failed to 
score a knockout. 


Bloody Ridge: Militarily the Sicil- 
ian campaign was most interesting in its 
final phases and on the two American 


fronts, which were respectively the north | 


coast road and the Nicosia-Randazzo road. 


The coast road winds over the tips of 
high ridges running down to the sea, 
driving as much as a mile inland occa- 
sionally to cross wide, dry stream beds 
on multiple arched bridges of brick. It is 
of standard two-car width and has a 
macadam surface. Defending such a road, 
one of your flanks is secured by water and 
the other by your artillery placed on the 
reverse slope of a ridge a mile or two in- 
land. Then as you retreat you blow up 
the bridges behind you, realizing that this 
will not hold up the enemy indefinitely 
but will delay him as he improvises a road 
through the boulders of the stream bed. 

We ran into our first heavy opposition 
on the coast road before San Stefano at 
the end of July. The 45th, a green divi- 
sion, handled this Battle of Bloody Ridge 
—named for the mountain west of town 
—so well that high officers began writing 
lyrical reports about troops training at 
home. Since the division was tired and 
increasing resistance was expected, the 
more experienced Third replaced the 45th 
and pushed on. 


Devil’s Cauldron: Meanwhile in 
the interior, along the dusty graveled wind- 
ing mountain road from Nicosia to Ran- 
dazzo, the tired First Division ran into: 
trouble between Cerami and Troina. It was 
this battle that I described as the Battle 
in the Devil’s Cauldron (Newsweek, Aug. 
16) because at the time I wrote it place 
names could not be revealed. 

Troina occupies a ridge 6 miles east of 
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the ridge on which Cerami is situated. 
Troina is 500 feet higher, and the terrain 
between the towns is roughly a treeless 
bowl: containing almost no cover what- 
ever. Our problem was that of fighting 
our way from the stage of a theater to 
the exit at the rear of the balcony with 
the enemy occupying mezzanine loges 
and boxes. 

At this time the Ninth Division was re- 
placing the First, so combat teams from 
both divisions shared the honors. They 
were pinned down by mortar fire for near- 
ly a week but managed to inch their way 
forward. Day and night our massed artil- 
lery behind Cerami played on the ridges 
like a hose, giving rise to the German 
legend of Zauberfeuer, or magic fire which 
haunts the mysterious.. like some- 
thing out of the Ring trilogy. A high of- 
ficer who ought to know said it was the 
toughest action American troops have had 
yet anywhere. In the end our bombers 
smashed repeatedly at the outskirts of 
Troina, and the town fell on Aug. 6. 

At this point it looked as though the 
campaign would take far longer than it 
actually did. But Troina had broken the 


German will. There was plenty of mining 
and demolition between Troina and Ran- 
dazzo but nothing like earlier opposition. 


Brolo: On the coast the Cape Or- 


lando position was unhinged by a brilliant — 


amphibious flanking operation and, as the 
Germans were reeling from the surprise of 
the first landing, a second unit came ashore 
at Brolo early on the morning of Aug. 11. 
This one was opposed, but most of the 
forces which made it got successfully to 
the top of the sheer hill behind the town 
and fought off attempts by the Germans to 
dislodge them for some 30 hours despite 
dwindling ammunition. 

Because of the steepness of the heights, 
the tanks and tank-destroyer units had to 
be left on the road at its base and for a 
time they resisted attempts by the Ger- 
mans to break out of the trap. Meanwhile 
the main body of the Third fought desper- 
ately to get through to this lost outfit and 
ultimately did so. Brolo was a shocking 
sight afterward. The road was littered with 
corpses and battered equipment. Burning 
tanks and tank destroyers lined the high- 
way while the whole hillside still smoldered. 


In spite of the fact that the bulk of the 
German forces broke out, Brolo was defi- 
nitely worth-while. From there on, it was 
“Run for the beaches, Kameraden, the 
Dam has Geburst.” The going for the 
.pursuing force became relatively fast. 
German demolitions were hasty and not 
as complete as before. From Brolo to 
Messina I counted seventeen road-bridge 
demolitions. Of these only eight were done 
with characteristic German thoroughness. 
Six good opportunities for demolitions 
were neglected entirely—a sure sign that 
Brolo rushed the defenders off their feet. 


Aleutians Windup 
Americans Reoccupy Kiska 
Deserted by Japanese Ghosts 


American and Canadian troops who 
landed on the Aleutian island of Kiska on 
Aug. 15 found two ghosts. One was the 
island itself: once a proud Japanese strong- 
hold menacing the very shores of continen- 
tal America, it was now completely 





WAR TIDES 





The joint Roosevelt-Churchill note 
covering submarine activities in the At- 
lantic and European waters for the 
months of May, June, and July is wel- 
come for it gives an inkling of those 
operations around which has hung a 
cloak of secrecy in the past. 

It would have been folly in our bad 
months to give the enemy the comfort 
of knowing the actual inroads made on 
our merchant tonnage. Nor would it 
have done any good to let him know 
that now and then, here and there, a 
German submarine had been sunk, when 
the Nazi ability to replace losses exceeded 
% the number of craft sunk. In short it 
would have been practically an admission 
that, so far as concerns Britain and our- 
selves, Germany was winning the war. 
Better let the enemy guess until he could 
be confronted with factual data which 
proved beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt that the peak of his submarine 
campaign had passed and was on the ebb 
just as surely as that his military offensive 
in Russia was on the downhill road. 

So it was excellent timing to tell the 
enemy now, in concise language, that in 
the last three months 90 of his subs had 
been sunk at a monthly rate greater than 
he can replace, that in the campaign of 


volved, with losses of about 80,000 tons 
only, and that replacement tonnage in 





Sicily more than 2,500 ships were in- 


Why U-Boat Losses Can Now Be Revealed ° 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


1948 exceeded losses from all sources by 
upward of 3,000,000 tons. 

It has been a long hard uphill fight for 
Britain and ourselves to gain the domi- 
nating position we hold in the North 
Atlantic today, and the superiority now 
held must be maintained. Hence the note 
of caution in the Roosevelt-Churchill 
note. Credit for the success goes to no 
one arm but to the coordinated efforts of 
the air and sea and to improved tactical 
procedure. In this trial-and-error cam- 
paign mistakes have been sara and 
lessons learned, as in any cam 

Convoys would have gotten through 
under a sea guard only, but the losses 
would have been great without air as- 
sistance. It would be playing the old 
defensive game of the last war against 
the new German countertactics. By bring- 
ing the air into the picture, not only 
was it feasible for us to bomb submarine 
building and operating bases and aid in 
protecting convoys, but a new possibility 
was opened. 

Offensive operations against the sub- 
marines could be undertaken with more 
chance of success than if the mission 
were entrusted to sea forces alone. Yet 
to depend on the air only for convoy 
guards would have worked havoc in the 
ranks of the convoys, for there are 
weather conditions when air forces cannot 
function and only sea forces can. 


-and now the blimp requires sea support 


Our use of air power caused Germany 
to change her tactics as well. More anti- 
aircraft guns were installed on her sub- 
marines to cope with the new air menace. 
This had the effect of nullifying the blimp 
as a lone attacker. One was shot down, 


to be effective. Seaplanes of the PBY 
type were good for reconnaissance, but 
as attack planes they were too slow, did 
not make many kills, and were vulner- 
able to the anti-aircraft guns of a sur- 
faced sub. 

The need soon became apparent for 
high-speed as well as long-range planes 
if sub killing were to be effective. In 
average visibility, a plane and surfaced 
sub should sight each other about 5 miles 
off. It takes the sub from 80 to 40 seconds 
to crash dive and, unless the bomb is 
dropped not later than twenty seconds 
after the conning tower disappears, the 
chances of a kill are not good. It takes 
a 300-mile-an-hour plane to cover the 5 
miles in one minute. The conclusion 
seems inevitable that close team work 
between the air and sea forces is respon- 
sible fot the excellent record of sub kill- 
ings as well as for the safe sea transport 
of so many ships. 


The significance of the capture of 
Vella Lavella island, 26 miles long and 
imperfectly charted, is probably this. 
While there are no spacious harbors, 
there are numerous small ones from 
which PT boats might operate and con- 
trol Vella Gulf, one of the passages to 
Kolombangara Island with its important 
Jap airfield. Vella Lavella is strategically 
well placed, being only 65 miles from the 
Buin-Faisi Shortland Island area and so 
within the range of fighter planes. 
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unoccupied. The other was the Jap boast 
of fighting to the last man to hold any 
possession: This time the yellow men had 
fled while the going was good. 

The recapture of the rocky, fog-mantled 
island which the Japs occupied in early 
June 1942, was revealed by President 
Roosevelt and Canadian Prime Minister 
W. L. Mackenzie King at the Quebec war 
parleys on Aug. 21. The news was a week 
old, a delay for which the Navy offered this 
explanation: Air raids had destroyed Jap 
radio equipment, thus cutting Kiska off 
from communication with Japan, and any 
mention of the American landing “would 
have conveyed information to the enemy 
which he otherwise would not have had.” 

Militarily, this latest move in the North 
Pacific had a dual meaning. First, it 
cleansed North American soil of its last 
Jap trespasser. Second, it provided the 
Allies with a strategic base from which to 
bomb the Japanese islands themselves. It 
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was also a victory in another respect: The 
defense of Kiska cost the Japs 29 warships 
and 30 noncombatant vessels sunk, prob- 
ably sunk, or damaged trying to run the 
blockade. 

Kiska’s doom was sealed as long ago as 
last May with the conquest of Attu, which, 
lying less than 200 miles to the west, ef- 
fectively choked off most of its supplies. 
The Japs in the fourteen months they had 
occupied the island had built up a garrison 
of 10,000 men, and to sustain such a force 
behind enemy lines became difficult. 

Planes and warships adaed the final 
blows to the hapless Japs’ plight. The 


planes lashed the island no fewer than 106 


times and warships contributed fifteen sep- 
arate bombardments in the two-week period 
before the American landing. Under such 
terrific poundings, the enemy quit the 
island, and only the whine of the williwaw 
wind greeted the invaders when they be- 
gan their landing. 
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Jap hornet nests in the Solomons: Air-base runways ringed with dispersal bays for planes 


Pacific Gains 


Wewak Airfields Devastated, 
Amphibians Attack in Solomons 


The age-old element of surprise that 
served the Japanese so well in the early 
stages of the war was turned against them 
anew last week as the Allies caught the 
yellow men napping at both ends of their 
sprawling Southwest Pacific defenses—in 
New Guinea and the Solomons. 


New Guinea: Day and night, the 
reconnaissance planes of Lt. Gen. George 
C. Kenney’s Southwest Pacific Air Forces 
flit high over enemy positions, seek- 
ing to spy out his plans. This time, they 
spotted something big: On the spidery 
Wewak peninsula, $25 miles west of Sala- 
maua, more than 200 Japanese planes 
were lined up—evidently in readiness for 
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some carefully planned, smashing air 
stroke at the Allies. Kenney’s men struck 
swiftly. 

Winging out of the night on Aug. 16 
some 225 Allied aircraft—the largest force 
ever mustered in the New Guinea arena— 
thundered over the peninsula’s four air- 
strips at Wewak, Borum, But, and Dagua. 
There below were the luscious targets. And 
the Japs were taken almost completely by 
surprise. At Borum, the motors of 60 
enemy fighters and bombers were being 
warmed up, with the air crews already in 
their planes and the ground crews stand- 
ing by. Allied fragmentation bombs and 
machine-gun fire turned the planes into 
flaming coffins and mowed down the men 
beside them. At Wewak, six Jap fighters 
managed to take off, but three were 
promptly shot down. 

All that night and into the next morning, 
in sweep after sweep, the big Liberators 
and Flying Fortresses, aided by medium 
bombers and fighters, peppered the air- 
fields with incendiaries and fragmentation 
bombs—10,000 missiles that turned the 
whole peninsula into an inferno visible for 
150 miles. In all, according to Allied esti- 
mates, 1,500 Japs were killed, 120 planes 
destroyed, and another 50 machines severe- 
ly damaged. The cost to the Allies for this 
part of the action was three planes. 

Still the Allied fliers weren’t satisfied. 
Returning next day, they knocked 28 out 
of 80 enemy fighters out of the sky for 
a loss of only three Allied planes, and went 
on to bomb the town and harbor area of 
Wewak. That, the Allied communiqué re- 
ported laconically, “closes the combat.” It 
didn’t. For Kenney’s men returned twice 
more and ran their score to a total of 272 
enemy planes destroyed. 

By then the effects of this knockout 
were being felt at Salamaua, where Yank 
and Australian ground troops threatening 
the big New Guinea air base had been 
held off for weeks by Jap defenders 
perched atop mountain ridges. Deprived of 
air support, the enemy jungle troops quit 
the lofty strongholds from which they had 
rolled hand grenades down on their at- 
tackers and began a full retreat to their 
meer citadel of defenses at Salamaua 
itself. 


Solomons: After the fall of Munda 
on New Georgia on Aug. 5, all signs 
pointed to Vila on Kolombangara as the 
next logical step of the Yanks in the Solo- 
mons. Constant aerial pounding of that 
base with its 8,000 defenders warned the 
Japs of the coming attack. It didn’t ma- 
terialize. Instead, Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s sea-hoppers on Aug. 15 jumped in 
one stride to the island of Vella Lavella, 
16 miles northwest of Kolombangara and 
only 70 miles southeast of the enemy’s 
key Solomons air base of Kahili on the 
southern tip of Bougainville. 

Screened by a strong force of destroy- 
ers, especially trained Army combat units 
known ‘as Barracudas stormed ashore on 
the narrow reef-bound beach of Vella La- 
vella’s southeast coast without firing a 





Solomons Silhouettes: In the glare from the big guns of a vessel blasting 
Munda, «nother American warship stands revealed . 


shot. So great was the surprise of the Japs 
on the jungle-clad isle that 350 prisoners 
were taken in short order. Some of these 
were survivors of Jap vessels sunk earlier 
in the Kula and Vella Gulf naval battles. 
Others had fled from the by-passed base 
of Vila after American bombings and the 
Allied sea blockade had left that garrison 
short of food and supplies. 

The only immediate resistance the star- 
tled Japs were able to put up was in the 
form of Zero-escorted dive bombers which 
swooped down from Kahili too late to in- 
terfere with the first of the amphibious 
sections and too weak to do more than 
strafe the last waves of landing boats. 
While the Barracudas hustled their am- 
munition and rations ashore, American 
airmen, some of whom probably came 
from the Jap-built but now Yank-held 
Munda airdrome, routed the enemy planes 
by shooting down $4 at the price of only 
two of their own fighters. 

It took the Japs three days to retaliate 
for the landing. Then they dispatched from 
1,500 to 2,000 counter-attackers to the 
island in 20 to $0 barges escorted by four 
destroyers. This ended in disaster. One of 
Admiral William F. Halsey Jr.’s light task 
forces intercepted the Japs and probably 
sank one destroyer, badly damaged an- 
other, and sank most of the barges, killing 
hundreds of troops. Not more than $00 
of the enemy were believed to have reached 
shore, and these fled into the jungle with- 
out attempting a fight. 

The seizure of Vella Lavella not only 
gave the Americans a new base less than 
400 miles from Rabaul, the big enemy 
center on New Britain, but also put them 


squarely astride the enemy’s supply lines 
for both Vila and Bairoko Harbor on New 
Georgia. 


q In the coral-pocked waters of the Solo- 
mons a PT boat skippered by Lt. (j.g.) 
John F. Kennedy, son of former Ambassa- 
dor Joseph P. Kennedy, was sliced in half 
by a speeding Jap destroyer in the early 
morning of Aug. 2, and all its crew were 
given up for lost. Then, last week, delayed 
dispatches from New Georgia told that 
Kennedy and ten of his twelve-man crew 
had been rescued from a small coral is- 
land inside the Jap lines. 

Kennedy, a 26-year-old former Har- 
vard backstroke, had helped save one 
crewman from waters aflame with burn- 
ing gasoline after the crash. On three 
successive nights he swam out into Fer- 
guson Passage between the islands of 


‘Gizo and Wanawana in fruitless attempts 


to attract the attention of other PT boats. 
On Aug. 5, however, two natives found 
the survivors and summoned rescuers. 


Kharkov’s Fall 


In Berlin the Germans said they had 
evacuated a “heap of ruins . . . according 
to plan in a detaching movement.” But in 
Moscow Premier Stalin ordered the firing 
of 20 salvos by 225 guns as he announced 
that the “German Fascist scoundrels” had 
suffered their greatest defeat of the sum- 


"mer campaign. 


For once again Red troops were rolling 
into Kharkov, the former great industrial 
heart of the Ukraine and fourth largest 


city in Russia. The news came on Monday 
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.. . otl-smeared survivors of the cruiser Helena stand by for roll call on the 
destroyer that picked them up from Kula Gulf 


of this week, and the fall of the great city, 
which the Russians first lost in October, 
1941, and then regained last February, only 
to lose it again a month later, climaxed 
two weeks of bloody fighting in the scarred 
and burning Ukraine wheatlands. 

The fierceness of the defense the Ger- 
mans had put up belied Nazi attempts to 
belittle the Russian feat. For as the Rus- 
sians battered them in an ever-tightening 
encircling movement from the north, east, 
and south, the Germans had: made many 
savage counterattacks. Bierce tank battles 
raged on the rich Ukrainian plains when 
as many as 100 tanks spearheaded the 
German thrusts. One report estimated that 
as many as 100,000 German troops made 
a desperate but vain attempt to retake 
the key railroad to Poltava, southwest of 
the city, severed by the Russians two 
weeks ago. 4 

But though halted for a time by heavy 
German tank and infantry forces in the 
northern sector, the Russians never let up 
in their fighting tempo. And eventually 
their flanking drives cut all but one of the 
eight railroads radiating from Kharkov. 
That narrowed the escape corridor in the 
southwest to only 18 miles. It was then 
the Germans decided to pull out. 

Recapture of Kharkov removed a vital 
German bastion which, along with fallen 
Orel and Belgorod, had propped the Nazi 
positions in the center and south. Now the 
whole German defense structure in those 
regions was threatened as the way was 
opened for a Russian drive aimed at forc- 
ing the Germans back to. the next great 
natural barrier—the Dnieper River, some 


100 to 150 miles to the west. At the same 
time, it caused an acceleration of other 
Russian drives all along the front. 


Bryansk: On the central front, 300 
miles north of Kharkov, the battle for 
Bryansk spread along a 175-mile front. 
Four Russian forces converged on the Ger- 
man base along rail lines from the north, 
northeast, east, and south. Here, the pine 
and birch woods and the swamps that had 
harbored Russian guerrillas during the last 
two years held up the advance of the Red 
Army. The. Germans; retreating to the 
Desna River line before Bryansk, blasted 
the bridges they crossed and sowed mine- 
fields so thick that Russian sappers had to 
clear the path for each attack. 

North of Bryansk, the Russian attack 


‘from Spas Demensk continued, pushing 


between the railroads leading to Smolensk 
and: menacing that great base. The Ger- 
mans reported still another Russian drive 
aimed at Staraya Russa, and at the south- 
ern tip of the active front a Moscow com- 
muniqué announced an attack near Izyum, 
75 miles southeast of Kharkov. Of these 
the Russians said little. But they did claim 
that the fighting between July 5 and 
August 20 had brought imposing results: 
300,000 German dead, some 600,000 
wounded, and more than 25,600 captured. 


Significance 
The great Russian offensive, climaxed 


‘by the fall of Kharkov, had already de- 


veloped into an imposing triumph for the 
Red Army and a crushing blow to the 
Germans. And, in both manpower and 
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weapons, the Russians were ready for still 
more bitter battles on all their fronts in © 
~ drive to push the Germans off Soviet 
soil. 

But strong as the Russians were, there 
were two factors that for the time being 
might slow up their gains. One was the fact 
that until its railroads and other facilities 
destroyed by the Germans can be repaired, 
Kharkov will be of only limited military 
use to the Russians, whose communica- 
tion lines are already well extended. The 
other was the approach of the September 
rains, bringing with them soggy roads and 
flooded rivers that could now hamper the 
Reds just as in the past they held up the 
Germans. And not until October or No- 
vember would winter, traditional Russian 
ally, harden the path for attack again. 


Long-Ranger 


Liberator Carrying the Ball 
on Distance Bombing Forays 


Ploesti . . . Wiener-Neustadt . . . Par- 
amushiru . . . Balikpapan. In the last 
month all these outlandish places have been 
the targets in raids by Consolidated B-24 
Liberator bombers. The remarkable thing 
about them was that they all represented 
round trips of between 2,400 and 2,600 
miles from the bases of the American 
bomber squadrons. The raids on the Ru- 
manian oil fields at Ploesti and the Nazi 
plane factory south of Vienna at Wiener- 
Neustadt were carried out by Liberators 
based on North Africa. Bombers from 
the Aleutians hit the Jap naval base at 
Paramushiru. Australia-based Liberators 
bombed the Jap-occupied oil fields at Balik- 
papan on Borneo. ; 

The Liberators have thus at long last 
established their place in the sky alongside 
their rivals, the Boeing Flying Fortresses. 
The competition between crews manning 
Liberators and Fortresses continues as a 
kind of entertaining game for the protago- 
nists of both planes, but confidentially each 
side will admit that the other has a fine 
plane. 

The Liberator got off to a slow start in 
the war. The first models had been hailed 
by British magazines, such as The Aero- 
plane, as one of the finest planes ever pro- 
duced. The big, fat fuselage was well 
designed and carried a good tonnage of 
bombs. The famous Davis wing and the 
four 1,200-horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
engines gave the Liberator great operating 
efficiency. 

But the bomber still needed many modi- 
fications for combat conditions. It lacked 
sufficient altitude for the high-level tech- 
nique developed by the Army Air Forces 
until changes had been made in the super- 
chargers. Like the Fortress, the Liberator 
was also insufficiently armed at first. There 
were many difficulties in production. 

All these troubles have now been ironed 
out, and the Liberator has emerged as the 
great long-range plane of the Allied air 
forces. It can make a round trip of a little 
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more than 2,500 miles compared with the 
2,000-mile range of the Fortresses. Its 
bomb load is slightly more than that of 
the Fortresses—3 tons as compared with 
21% tons—although external racks can be 
used to increase the weight carried by both 
planes. The Liberator now has fourteen 
.50-caliber machine guns. Production has 
also increased tremendously, and the giant 
Ford plant at Willow Run is only one of 
many turning out the Liberator. 

The Liberator is ideally suited for op- 
erations over the vast reaches of the 
Pacific. Eventually the Army and Navy 
plan to use it exclusively in the war against 
Japan. For that same reason, the heavy 
bombers of the Fourteenth Air Force in 
China are Liberators. Its use in Europe 
against Ploesti and Wiener-Neustadt opens 
up new vistas of long-range bombardment, 
although the targets worth the losses in- 
volved are necessarily limited. 

The big Consolidated planes have also 
served from the first as the workhorses of 
the air force. It was a Liberator that took 
Prime Minister Churchill on his trips to 
Russia and Africa. It was Liberators that 
were used largely as transatlantic trans- 
ports. And it was Liberators that played a 
crucial role in what may be the most de- 
cisive battle won by the Allies—the victory 
over the U-boats in the Atlantic. 


Japan’s Captives 
Huddled in misery in disease-ridden 
prison camps, Allied prisoners in Japan 


figured last week in dispatches from both 
London and Washington: 


{| London provided the total- prisoner 
roster: Excluding Chinese, the War Office 
disclosed, 370,000 prisoners are now held 
by the Japs. The captives include 100,000 
British, 30,000 to 40,000 American troops, 
between 70,000 and 80,000 Indian soldiers, 
and 100,000 Dutch soldiers and civilians. 
So far, the report said, only 65 per cent of 
the captured British soldiers have been 
identified, while Tokyo still has failed to 
name 80 per cént of the 50,000 interned 
British civilians, thus keeping half a mil- 
lion relatives in suspense by this breach 
of international law. 


{In Washington the War Department 
released International Red Cross figures 
showing that disease had killed 1,344 of 
the nearly 14,000 Yanks captured in the 
Philippines. This 1-to-10 ratio took on 
sharper meaning when compared with a 
Department of Justice survey placing dis- 
ease-caused deaths among enemy aliens 
interned in this country at only one out 
of every 273. However, a brighter note 
was sounded in a State Department an- 
nouncement that details for a second ex- 
change of about 1,500 Japanese and 
American civilians had been virtually com- 
pleted. The actual exchange, which will 
result in repatriating about one-third of 
the American civilians still in Japanese 
hands is expected to take place at the 
port of Mormagao, Portuguese India, in 
mid-October. 


Narrowing Gap 


England and Africa Planes 
Converge in Deep New Raids 


In a single 24-hour span last week, the 
Allied air forces gave Germany and Ger- 
man-occupied Europe a record hammering. 
Between the dawns of Aug. 17 and 18, 
American heavy bombers made their deep- 
est penetration of Germany to date and 
also carried out their first shuttle raid from 
Britain to Africa. In the same period, 
bombers from North Africa made their 
first attacks on German targets in the 
south of France. Altogether, 3,000 sorties 





were flown by Allied bombers, fighter- 
bombers, and fighters. 

The great long-distance raids not only 
struck at new and important targets; they 
also narrowed the gap between operations 
of the RAF and the United States Eighth 


Air Force based on Britain, which had al- © 


ready raided targets as far apart as Trond- 
heim, Norway, and Turin, Italy, and the 
range of the RAF and American Ninth 
and Twelfth Air Forces operating from 
Africa, which had struck as far north as 
Wiener-Neustadt and Ploesti (see map, 
page 31). 


Eighth: Aug. 17 was the first anni- 
versary of the Eighth Air Force’s first in- 
dependent attack on a European target 
(Rouen), and the Yanks marked the day 
not only by making their record flight into 
the Reich but by using a record force of 
bombers for it. Three formations of Flying 
Fortresses roared across France and the 
Low Countries into Western Germany. 
Then two of the groups peeled off 60 miles 
east of Frankfort-on-the-Main, to,strike at 


Schweinfurt, where the largest ball-and- 
roller-bearing factories in Europe produce 
52 per cent of German plane, tank, and 
artillery bearings. High éxplosives blasted 
out the center of the town, and the Ameri- 
cans scored direct and devastating hits on 
the bearing workshops and machine shops, 
as well as on a railroad marshaling yard 
and rolling stock. 

The third formation flew on into the 
heart of the Reich, 55 miles beyond Nur- 
emberg, to the Bavarian city of Regens- 
burg. There the Eighth struck at the deep 
roots of the Luftwaffe just as its southern 
twin, the Ninth, from North Africa had 
penetrated Wiener-Neustadt the week be- 
fore. Smashing at a big Messerschmitt fac- 





Associated Press 


Bombed-out Germans took to park sleeping in the best British tradition 


oe 


tory, which has produced about 200 fighter 
planes a month—about one-fourth of Ger- 
many’s single-engined fighter output—the 
Forts precision-bombed and heavily dam- 
aged at least four of its big buildings, six 
main shops, and an assembly plant. Then, 
instead of turning back, they continued 
on their flight south across the Alps and 
the Mediterranean, to African bases. They 
had traveled more than 1,400 miles on 
this first American shuttle-bombing of the 
war. Thus they followed the trail blazed 
by RAF bombers in June, when they 
raided South Germany and then flew on 
across the Mediterranean to Africa. 
Successful as they were, these daylight 
blows of the Eighth were costly too. The 
Raiders which -hit Regensburg and then 
flew on to Africa came off relatively light- 
ly, but at Schweinfurt the Americans met 
the stiffest fighter opposition they had ever 
seen. One Fortress group was attacked by 
$00 Nazi fighters that peeled off 25 at a 
time and plunged recklessly into the 
massed formation. The Luftwaffe’s toll 
was 36 heavy bombers and five fighters— 
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THEY'VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES 3 


j) tines across the ocean ttt Wt days! 


THEY'VE GOT 


MORE FLAVOR ¥ ae pos Hart's choice is echoed by eines” 
’ of smokers who have found, that in mildness 
AND THEY RE = and in flavor, Camels have what it takes. 
EASY ON 


MY THROAT 





ANOTHER PRECIOUS LOAD of war 
freight is loaded aboard Captain 
Hart’s Pan American Clipper. He’s 
flown everything from engines to 
generals. Camel cigarettes have 
flown many a mile with him, too, 
for “Camels are standard equip- 
ment with me,” says Captain Hart. 


The IT Zone’ 


—where cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE"—Taste and Throat—is the proving ground for 
cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide which ciga- 
rette tastes best to you .. . and how it affects your throat. Based 
on the experience of millions of smokers, we believe Camels 
will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” Prove it for yourself. 





BRILLIANCE WITH A PURPOSE 


Like mirrors and jewels is the sparkle of polished metal parts in an Allison— 
but the eye cannot begin to see the perfection this brilliance reflects. 


For one of the challenges in making aircraft engines is this... 


To preserve —by exquisite accuracy of manufacture and finish —all of 
the inherent strength and endurance in every ounce of material used. 


This need for perfection is nothing new to Allison. 


For years it has been our special province to 


handle metals with precision and lapidarian skill. 


In today’s tasks we are 
advantaged by all that General 
Motors has to offer in produc- 


tion techniques. 


The result is a liquid-cooled aircraft 
engine which in performance 
can speak for itself —and an 
engine which we are re- 

solved to make the 

finest- in the world. 


LIQUID-COGLED GIRCRASFT 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE BONDS 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON 
" P-38 —Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P-40— Warhawk 
P-51 — Mustang 
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the heaviest loss yet suffered by the 
Eighth. But the American bag was record, 
too: 175 German fighters. 


Twelfth: While the Forts of the 
Eighth hammered at Germany and 
spanned Europe for the first time, the 
Forts of the Twelfth Air Force scored a 
first in the south when they bombed 
France from African bases. The American 
planes of the Allied Northwest African 
Commiand flew 500 miles across the Medi- 
terranean to the Riviera to attack enemy 
airfields near Marseille (see page 21). At 
Salon they smashed at parked Heinkel 
torpedo bombers that menaced Mediter- 
ranean shipping, and at Istres they blasted 
huge six-engined transports lined up on the 
field. The raids were sharp retaliation for 
Axis attacks on convoys; they were also a 
promise of greater raids to come from’ the 
southern prong of Allied air power. 


RAF-RCAF: At night came the 


most exciting attack of the great 24 hours: 
The blasting of a super-mystery target, 
Germany’s great scientific research plant 
in the woods of Peenemiinde, where the 
Peene River flows into the Bay of Pom- 
erania 60 miles north of Stettin. There the 
Nazis had concealed their best scientists 
and finest equipment. And there, in mod- 
ern laboratories and workshops, research- 
ers had developed new radio-location 
instruments and new armaments for the 
Wehrmacht, undisturbed during nearly 
four years of war. Now, in its first raid, 
Peenemiinde, with its crucial plants, was 
smashed wide open. 

Flying in at low level and guided by 
bright moonlight, heavy bombers of the 
RAF and RCAF loosed.a devastating 1,500 
tons of high explosives and incendiaries on 
the little town and its secret. The Ger- 
mans threw up a smokescreen, but too late, 
and the bombs found their mark. Luft- 
waffe fighters, with the aid of the moon, 
resisted more successfully: They brought 
down 41 bombers. 

To the south, in the same night, Brit- 
ish Mosquito bombers peppered Berlin 
again and gave its people another taste 
of the dark days to come. And during the 
light and dark hours of the big day, Allied 
medium and fighter-bombers and speedy 
fighters jabbed at the Nazi airfields that 
ring Northern Europe and keep the Luft- 
waffe alive. 


Records: “The air war is won,” said 
an anonymous but official RAF commen- 
tator the next day, making the most 
optimistic report yet on the progress of 
air battle. As proof, he cited new sta- 
tistics: 


{ During the first seven and a half months 
of 1948, 75,000 tons of bombs were 
dropped on Germany by the RAF, an 
average of 10,000 tons a month. That was 
more than twice the load dropped on Ger- 
many in all 1942 and more than twice the 
load that fell on Britain during the twelve 
worst months of the Luftwaffe blitz. 


Since last February, the real beginning 
of the Battle of the Ruhr, the RAF had 
made thirty 500- to 1,000-ton raids; six- 
teen 1,000- to 1,500-tonners; nine 1,500- to 
2,000-tonners; and eight of more than 
2,000 tons. 


In July the RAF Bomber Command 
made nearly twice as many sorties as in 
July 1942. It dropped 10,000 more tons 
of bombs than a year ago, at a loss of only 
eleven more planes—and the losses now 
run at one plane for every 80 tons dropped, 
or half the rate of last year. 

While the relative cost of the attack has 
gone down, its power has soared. The re- 
sult has been the wreckage of the Ruhr, 
the paralysis of Hamburg, and the waning 


strength of the Luftwaffe, whose raids on 
Britain have shrunk to ineffective jabs. 
The shift in air control, the Allies’ doubled 
bomb loads, and their new deep penetra- 
tions, convinced British fliers that victory 
in the air was theirs. 

Meanwhile the Eighth Air Force came 
up with some statistics of its own. During 

e year the Eighth Bomber Command 

ropped 15,722 tons of bombs during 82 
missions which not only caused heavy 


target damage but were also a vital factor in 


crippling the Luftwaffe. It lost 419 bomb- 
ers but made the Luftwaffe pay a high 
price for them: 1,728 German fighters shot 
down, 761 more possibly downed, and 870 
damaged. 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Anglo-American air coverage of Western Europe is now almost complete 
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Australian General Election 
Affirms Confidence in Curtin 


Labor Prime Minister Wins 
After Stormy Campaign Based 
on His Conduct of the War 


In Canberra, citizens plowed through 
the snow of Australia’s winter to cast their 
votes. Electors in Melbourne shivered 
through one of the coldest spells in twenty 
years on their way to the polls. By jeep 
and barge ballots were brought to anti- 
aircraft crews standing by their guns in 
the green jungles of New Guinea. 

It was the first Australian general elec- 
tion in three years, and in many ways the 
most important in the 43 years since the 
federation of the Australian states. Nearly 
4,500,000 soldiers and civilians at home and 
abroad voted either to return to power the 
Labor Government headed by Prime Min- 
ister John Curtin, or to bring back the 
anti-Labor coalition under Arthur Wil- 
liam Fadden, which fell in October 1941. 

Because of the preferential voting sys- 
tem and the expected delay in getting in 
service votes, it was considered not likely 
that full returns would be known for 
weeks. But as the count neared completion 
this week, it became apparent that the 
Labor party had won an overwhelming 
victory. Thus, after 21 of the most trying 
and fateful months in Australia’s history, 
Curtin’s government was placed more firm- 
ly than ever in the saddle. 


Politics: As in most countries, Aus- 
tralian politics have developed into a con- 
flict between the right and the left. It 
finds’ the conservatives in the United 


Australia party and the Country party 
ranged against liberals belonging to the 
Labor party and the Independents. The 
UAP under the leadership of such men as 
former Prime Minister Robert Gordon 
Menzies and Australia’s Prime Minister in 
the last war, 79-year-old William Morris 
Hughes, relies largely for support on the 
urban banking, merchant, manufacturing, 
and mining interests, but it also attracts 
wealthy farmers and graziers, as well as 
professional folk of means, Arthur W. 
Fadden’s Country group is composed of 
farmers and graziers from the cattle coun- 
try and rich cane fields of Queensland and 
the fertile pastures of New South Wales 
and Victoria. Opponents also charge that 
it represents the big-money interests in the 
great wool-brokerage concerns of Aus- 
tralia. 

The power of the Labor party is now 
derived from far wider circles than the 
trade-union memberships which gave it its 
start. Among its candidates at elections 
are machinists, clerks, drapers, and dock- 
hands, but the list also includes journalists, 
merchants, teachers, farmers, graziers, and 
doctors. 

Out of this motley gathering has grown 
an organization so powerful that Labor, 
whether in or out of office, is the determin- 
ing power from which all Australian poli- 
ticians calculate their course. Most non- 
Labor governments have of necessity been 
coalitions of the Conservative parties. And 
in order to hold their own power, the coali- 
tions have found it imperative to make con- 
cessions to Labor and to the masses of 
people generally, and to enact liberal meas- 
ures. 
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It was on an upswing of Labor fortunes 
that Curtin went into office in October 
1941 with a bare majority of two Inde- 
pendents. But his hold was so precarious 
that last June when he survived an Oppo- 
sition motion of “no confidence” by a mar- 
gin of only one vote, he decided to put his 
administration to an electoral test. 

The Curtin government won the first 
round of the election campaign before the 
Opposition even made an election speech. 
Because statistics showed that the cost of 
living had risen in June, the Prime Min- 
ister took executive steps to check inflation 
by cutting the price of tea and potatoes 
and ordering a reduction of the sales tax 
on clothing. . 

The Opposition, composed of the com- 
bined UAP and Country parties, howled 
that this move was merely buying votes 
and tried to raise Labor’s bid by offering 
to remit one-third of the income tax col- 
lected since June 30, 1942, by promising 
social security, and by offering soldiers at 
the front two-day leaves for every month's 
service. 

The rest of the campaign became a rou- 
tine Opposition case based largely on La- 
bor’s refusal to form a National Govern- 
ment, its support of pay-as-you-earn taxa- 
tion, and the charge that the Curtin trade- 
union crowd had used the government to 
advance socialism. 

Curtin played a‘canny game. While ac- 
cusations rained down on him, he confined 
himself to simple emphasis on his war ef- 
fort and a subtle reference to the securing 
of Allied aid for Australia. 


Personalities: Curtin is used to op- 
position. In the last war, as a youthful 
champion of the Anti-Conscription League, 
he was one of the most hated men in Aus- 
tralia and so outraged the patriots that he 
found it necessary to disappear into 
Tasmania for a time. 

Curtin was born at Creswick, a Victorian 
town in the Ballarat gold fields, the son of 
an Australian mother and a policeman who 


emigrated from County Cork. Young Jack — 


was a crack soccer player on the school 
team until at 12 he was forced to go to 








Prime Minister Curtin (left) stayed in by a big majority, Opposition Fadden and Menzies lost 
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Conceived and engineered in record 





time, Interstate’s airplane for the 
U.S. Navy is ready . . . and is now in 
active production! 


This added “star” to Uncle Sam’s Air 
Fleet is a twin-engine trainer. It is the 
result of intensive study and collabo- 
ration between Navy and Interstate 
engineers. It makes the widest pos- 
sible use of non-critical materials, It is 
a composite plane. That means: it 
marks a great step forward in the 





combined use of plywood, metal and 
plastic . .. where each serves best. 


The advanced engineering and pro- 
duction ideas that have put Interstate 
“up front” in War will keep it “up. 
front” in Peace. Interstate’s proved 


leadership in the moderate - priced 


plane field Cin both single and twin- 


engine designs) will mean much to’ 
the Air America of the Future. 


Interstate Aircraft will be ready then 


... just as it is now. 
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The General would be jubilant 


“Git thar fustest with the mostest,” Con- 
federate General Forrest’s famous prescrip- 
tion for victory, is today’s watchword for 
American industry. In airplane assembly, for 
instance, there’s a speedy new technique of 


riveting: instead of positioning and hammer- E of 
ing cach rivet separately, hundreds of rivets fy 
are dropped in place, held down securely with feo] 


tape, then hammered home in one continuous 
operation. Industrial’s Jonflex, the tape many 
manufacturers choose, not only saves precious 
riveting time, its tough skin also helps pro- 
tect plane surfaces against the rivet hammer. } ! 


Industrial’s research laboratories have de- 
veloped many tapes now helping to save time 
and speed output in war industry. Pressure 
sensitive, they stick at a touch without heat 
or moistening, strip off quick and clean. 


If you have a problem tape might solve, e 
write us about it. We'll be glad to help you. — x 


SERVING AMERICA’S FOREMOST WAR INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATIO 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY @ A DIVISION OF JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
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work as a printer’s apprentice. Early in 
his youth, he fell under the spell of Tom 
Mann, a socialist and self-appointed chain- 
breaker of the suffering poor. Curtin be- 
came a street orator; even now his gestures 
bear out his soap-box education. In 1917, 
he became editor of The Westralian Work- 
er, a Labor paper, and held that post until 
1928 when he entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

With his wife, the former Elsie Need- 
ham, an ardent worker for Labor whom he 
met in Tasmania, and his two children, 
Curtin has lived for the past 26 years at 
Cottesloe. a seaside suburb of Perth. Tall 
and solidly built, he is still at 58 vigorous 
and hard-hitting He likes a quiet corner, 
a cup of tea, and a chat oz rubber of bridge 
with old friends. 

Arthur William Fadden, whose red-hot 
language brought him the nickname “Fight - 
ing Fadden,” ts a bluff, genial Queensland- 
er with cropped black hair and a habit of 
swift executive decision. 

“Hearty Artie” began life in a Queens- 
land sugar mill and studied accountancy in 
his spare time He entered politics from the 
bottom as a municipal councilor and then 
as a member of the State and Federal 
houses. Luck played a big part in his swift 
rise in Canberra He became a stopgap of 
the Country party when the party was 
deadlocked at the election of a leader, but 
he proved such a good politician that even- 
tually he was elected leader. In 1940 when 
three senior Cabinet members were killed 
in a Canberra air crash, he was made Air 
Minister He became Treasurer, and sub- 
sequently deputy Prime Minister during 
Prime Minister Menzies’ absence in Lon- 
don. With only five years of Federal po- 
litical experience, he was made Prime Min- 
ister. 

Robert Gordon Menzies, the leading fig- 
ure in the UAP section of the Opposition, 
has never been personally popular with the 
great mass of voters. A brilliant lawyer, 
the handsome 200-pound 6-footer is con- 
temptuous of ail the arts and artifices of 
political success. His cool. logical speech 
and superb use of irony set him apart 
from the crowd. His greatest fault is his 
failure to hide his cleverness from those 
less clever. 

Menzies is a Scotch Presbyterian, born 
48 years ago in Jeparit, a small town in 
the vast wheatlands of Victoria. He studied 
law at Melbourne University, and when 
he entered the Victoria state government, 
had an income of $100,000 a year. When 
he was 45 in 1939, he became the youngest 
Prime Minister ever to head the Aus- 
tralian administration; yet so great was 
his unpopularity with the press and people 
that he resigned two years later. 


War and. Politics: In a country 
that occupies Australia’s position, the in- 
ner political situation is inevitably bound 
up with the fortunes of war, and so is the 
durability of the Curtin government. 
When Curtin took over control from Men- 
zies late in 1941, many thought the sol- 
emn-featured statesman lacked the men- 
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These, too, are Baldwins—these free discharge regulator 
valves that permit the release of excess rainfall impounded 
in flood control reservoirs. Thus, at will, man waters the 
earth and turns desert valleys into food bins for America. 

Baldwin equipment occupies an outstanding place in 
the water power field. Its products range from huge hy- 
draulic turbine installations to water wheels with fractional 
horsepower capacities. These, in addition to check valves, 
surge suppressors, and other equipment for regulating the 
flow of water, represent the contribution which Baldwin is 
making to this field. 

Baldwin equipment is used in the production of air- 
planes, automobiles, tires, building materials, plastics, ships 
and a host of other products. Baldwin, as a builder of loco- 


motives, is maintaining its century-old record of service to 
the railroads. Over the Baldwin plants flies the Army-Navy 
“E” for the production of tanks, ship propellers and other 
ordnance materiel. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


eg Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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tal stamina for the’ hard times ahead. He 
was a middle-class fellow, realistic in ac- 
tion, well read, an honest though not par- 
ticularly inspiring speaker. 

Curtin’s rise in wartime was the sur- 
prise of a decade of Australian politics. 
In 21 months of his country’s peril, he not 
only speeded up the war effort and 
achieved increased support for the Com- 
monwealth, notably from America, but he 
also welded people of different political 
views into the single purpose of winning 
the war. 

When the entry of Japan into the con- 
flict introduced a new danger, Curtin did 
not hesitate to ask for the return of 
Australian troops to defend the home 
country. In the face of sharp criticism, he 
put over the famous Militia Bill, limiting 
the use of Australian militia—or men who 
have not volunteered for foreign service 
—to fixed areas—the Southwest Pacific 
zone. He called steadily for strong Allied 
support for Australia; yet when other 
fronts were imperiled he was statesman 
enough to modify his demands. His plain, 
blunt speech and practical conduct shook 
the nation out of the political doldrums 
and roused the people to the importance 
and necessity of prompt and adequate 
defense. 

Through wartime trials, Curtin’s stature 
has broadened until now he is far more 
than a Labor party leader. He possesses 
the country’s confidence to such a degree 
that his own position is now perhaps 
~ stronger -than his party’s and he has also 
gained world-wide prominence. 












































when FIRE starts 
PRODUCTION STOPS} 


Airplanes, ships and tanks 
must continue to be produced 
without delay to assure victory. 





The insurance industry, with Scandinavian Flare-Up 
its corps of fire and accident Day broke reluctantly over the an- 


prevention engineers, is doing guished capital of Norway on Aug. 16. In 


its share to help government the courtyard of Oslo police headquarters 
“ ; at Mdllergaten 19, the entire force stood 
and industry keep materials of assembled to watch the execution of a col- 
war rolling from production league. At the stroke of 5, the executioners 
li ‘th . : fired their volley, and Inspector Gunnar 
ines without interruption. Eilifsen, head of the civil department, fell 
as a “traitor” less than 24 hours after a 
Quislingist “special court” had sentenced 
him for his crime—he had refused to ar- 
rest some Norwegian women who were 
resisting the slave-labor draft. 
Although the new martyr had joined 
Vidkun Quisling’s Nazi party at a time 


Do your part at home and at 
work to prevent fires and acci- 
dents which sap our strength! 





Consult your local agent or 


broker on how to prevent loss — oeuvre through an — - o— iy cha gan were mires to 
d ca Fore Agent ind their lawful king and government, 
and protect what you have. had since done much to redeem his tragic 


mistake. Eilifsen had been a moderating 
force in the Oslo police department, hold- 
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him. in conflict with his Quislingist su- 

INSURANCE COMPANY periors, Police Chief Bernhard Askvig 

A Member Company of ed hee _— Jonas Lie (pro- 

THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP gc Eilifsen’s execution, the — 
‘bled policemen were herded to the Roy 

GEBHARD M. CULVER which includes the following companies ame am Guards Barracks at Majorstuen to hear 
rei an address by Lie. Angrily the stocky 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO, Minister, Premier Quisling’s right-hand 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO man, warned them that the inspector's 
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PEACE RIVER BRIDGE 
Vital Link in Alaskan Highway 
Built by 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
for the PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 
Actual Construction Time18 Weeks! 
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members of the force. Subsequently, the 
German Gestapo general, Wilhelm Rediess, 
underlined that warning in a similar ad- 
dress. 

Lie and Rediess then demanded that 
each policeman present sign a personal 
pledge of loyalty to Hitler and the occupa- 
tion authorities. Only the Nazi-appointed 
Police Chief Askvig and a few other high- 
ranking officers readily acceded. Most of 
the force balked, submitting only after Lie 
threatened that any policeman refusing to 





cal crisis in Denmark since the Nazi in- 
vasion in April 1940. Exasperated by a 
long series of exceptionally well-organized 
and successful acts of sabotage against 
factories, warehouses, and transport facili- 
ties operated for the Nazis, the Germans 
last week demanded the fullest cooperation 
of the Danish authorities in hunting down 
the saboteurs. 

The crisis became acute on Aug. 14 
when Werner Best, the German Minister 
(virtually the Governor) in Copenhagen, 





Jonas Lie forced Nazi pledge 


sign would be court-martialed in the after- 
noon and shot the next morning. 

The “blackest day for Oslo police since 
the occupation”—as Swedish papers de- 
scribed Aug. 16—also brought bad news 
to some 500 regular and 1,000 reserve offi- 
cers of the Norwegian Army still living in 
Norway. Acting on direct orders from Hit- 
ler, the commander of the German forces 
in Norway, Col. Gen. Nikolaus von Falken- 
horst, ordered a general: roundup of all 
Norwegian officers not affiliated with Quis- 
ling’s Nazi party, or otherwise specially 
exempted, for deportation to Germany. 
Falkenhorst justified the drastic measure 
by declaring that the officers, who had been 
freed after the close of hostilities in Nor- 
way in 1940, had abused their liberty ‘to 
work against the occupation authorities or 
to escape to the enemy. But behind the 
move was seen a Nazi desire to build up a 
supply of hostages useful if the Allies in- 
vaded Norway. 


Denmark: The new outbreak of ter- 
ror in Norway coincided with the develop- 


ment of what looked like the gravest politi- 





Associated Press 


on “disloyal” Norwegian police 


visited the convalescing King Christian 
X to present further Nazi demands. While 
the terms were kept secret, their nature 
could be gauged by the fact that even the 
strongly collaborationist Premier Eric 
Scavenius was unable to stomach them. He 
offered his resignation but Minister Best 
kept him from leaving his post. Thereupon 
the Danish Rigsdag was summoned in 
extraordinary session to consider the Ger- 
man demands, which reportedly included, 
among other inflammatory measures, the 
reintroduction of the death penalty in 
Denmark. 

While the German and Danish diplomats 
negotiated, the situation throughout the 
country daily grew more tense. At Odense, 
chief town of the island of Fyn, and at the 
Atlantic port of Esbjerg there were violent 
clashes between German and Danish sol- 
diers and civilians. Swedish reports told of 
fourteen Germans killed at Odense where 
a state of emergency was proclaimed. And 
after a four-day general strike paralyzed 
transport and communication facilities at 
Esbjerg, German authorities slapped down 
martial law. 


Italian Lament 


Aging King and Statesmen Plead | 
for Sicilians to Stay Loyal 


Three old and disillusioned men—two | 
statesmen and a king—used the Rome | 
radio last week to lament the loss of | 
Sicily. Speaking especially to Sicilians but | 
also to Italians as a whole, they made no | 
mention of the thing that all Italians” 
longed for—peace. Instead, all merely © 
spoke words of comfort and called for 
“unity” in Italy’s critical hour. q 

The first speaker, 71-year-old Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio, went to the microphone 
on Aug. 18 to make his appeal. Talking } 
for less than three minutes, he called on / 
his countrymen to “salute the heroic | 
Sicilians” and exhorted the islanders: © 
“Sicilians, don’t despair. A people cannot 
perish if it keeps its faith. You will keep — 
your faith in the affections of the Italian } 
people.” 7 

Following the Premier to the microphone | 
was a long-forgotten figure from a hap- | 
pier past: former Premier Vittorio | 
Emanuele Orlando, one of the big four at | 
the Paris Peace Conference. It was Or- 
lando’s first public appearance since he | 
had broken with Mussolini in 1925. Al- 7 
though reputedly an anti-Fascist, the 83- 
year-old Sicilian-born former statesman | 
decried the “sufferings” of his native island | 
under the Allied “oppressors” and prayed | 
that it should not withdraw from the | 
“mother country.” " 

Two days later the Rome radio broad- © 
cast a proclamation by King Victor Em-~ 
manuel himself, also addressed to the pco- 7 
ple of Sicily. Cryptically, the 73-year-old” 
monarch told the inhabitants of the island 
that their separation from the mainland 
would “not last for long.” His message ap- 
pealed for Sicily’s loyalty to the House of 
Savoy. 

All these speeches betrayed an obvious 
anxiety lest Sicily set itself up as a new 
republic, cutting the last ties with Italy. 
Such a step, however, seemed unlikely in 
view of the fact that while the Allied 
AMGOT abolished the Fascist regime and 
suspended the sovereignty of the crown, it 
also banned political activities. 

In Italy itself, the appeals of Badoglio 
and the king failed more than momentarily 
to halt the tide of discontent and unrest 
that still swept over the industrial north. 
In Turin workers staged a demonstration 
and held off the military and carabinieri 
for more than an hour. And the revolu- 
tionary trend in Northern Italy found its 
strongest expression yet in a manifesto 
from Giustizia e Liberta. This joint or- 
ganization of anti-Fascist parties publicly 
declared the Badoglio dictatorship was 
“Fascism without Mussolini” and “a 
desperate attempt to save the Fascist king 
and the empire.” as 

As one means of tightening their grip in 
the northern area, the Germans replaced 
the mayor of Milan with a “commissar.” 
Rome’s governor also resigned. 
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One-of a series illustrating C yanamid’s many activities, 


awit te get'e Sebelius, fy 


A corncrib chock-full of big, golden 
ears is a mighty good sight to see these 
days when ca is so precious. Unfortu- 
nately, it also looks good to the world’s 
worst saboteur...a saboteur who does 
more than 200 million dollars’ worth of 
damage every year in this country alone, 
mostly to food crops! 

This saboteur is the common rat, 
against which man has been waging a 
relentless battle for centuries. Thanks 
‘oO a slate-gray powder, however, the 
tide of this battle is turned in favor of 
man. The powder is CYANOGAS*, a 
‘owerful rodenticide and ecartieide 
developed and marketed by American 
Cyanamid. Not a bait, CYANOGAS 
‘cts on a different and much more ef- 
‘ective principle. When dusted into 
‘urrows and other hiding places, it 


releases hydrocyanic acid gas, which 
kills rats, mice and other vermin the 
instant they get a whiff of it. It is so 
effective that farmers all over the coun- 
t uy are using it to rid their lands 

these pests and thus save mil- 
lions in vital food supplies. 

In other places, too, a success- 
ful battle is being waged against 
pore with this gas. Wherever 
ood is stored, processed or 
transported, Cyanamid’s hydro- 
cyanic acid gas is used in one 
form or another to guard against 
loss and damage. It not only kills 
rats and other pests but also their 


' disease-carrying lice and fleas. 


Thus its value is measured in terms 
of lives saved and higher health 
standards. This is another inter- 


esting example of the effectiveness of 
Cyanamid’s chemical service in safe- 
guarding the well-being and. property | 
of the American people. *Reg.U.S. Pat. Of. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 
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MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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HOW MUCH... 
IN A CONVOY? 


1,000,000 somes + SOO TANKS + WPT BOATS «+ 10,000 TRUCKS «+ 1,000 TANK DESTROYERS  - 135,000 MACHINE GUNS 


25,000,000 SHELLS + 30,000 JEEPS + 200 PLANES + 100 LOCOMOTIVES - 1,000 ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS « 140 AIRCRAFT DETECTORS 
WITH TRACK AND EQUIPMENT 


500,000,000 ROUNDS OF AMMUNITION » 75,000,000 GALLONS OF GASOLINE + 4,000,000 CASES OF FOOD, MEDICINE, CLOTHING AND SUPPLIES 
* * t 


The American steemship lines, cooperating with the Wer Shigping Administration end the Nevy, ere keeping many such conveys moving 


GRACE LINE 
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Harris & Ewing 





Newsweek 


Secretary Hull and Senators Vandenberg, Green, and Connally looked ahead on pacts, a proceeding which ... 





| Food Pact the Guinea Pig 
_ for Congress Majority Approval 
} in Guise of ‘Agreement’ 


| _ Since Washington’s day, American Presi- 
| dents have found themselves tethered in 
' foreign relations by the constitutional re- 
quirement that the Senate must ratify all 
» treaties by a two-thirds majority. Jefferson, 
| Monroe, Fillmore, Polk, McKinley, the 
| first Roosevelt, and Wilson were aggra- 
| vated, sometimes to the point of defiance, 
by this checkrein. It hung over last week’s 
conferences between President Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill even as they shaped 
the blows they hoped would usher in the 
problems of peace (see page 
19). But as the two Allied 
leaders met, Washington dis- 
closed that statesmanlike, bi- 
partisan moves were being 
taken to clear away the ob- 
stacle that so often has thwart- 
ed American participation in 
world affairs. 





GUNS Basically the plan shaping 
up would permit ratification of 

TORS subsidiary postwar agreements 
> by a simple majority of both 
houses of Congress instead of 

PLIES two-thirds of the Senate. The 
guinea pig in the early experi- 
ments is the United Nations 


Relief and Rehabilitation Con- 
vention, better. known as the 

ood Agreement, which came 
out of the Hot Springs food 
conference. Here is the story: 





























\ ° THE NATION ° 


Way Is Opened for Avoiding 


the Senate’s Curb on Treaties 








When Secretary Hull indicated that the 
Administration intended to commit us to 
the Food Convention by executive agree- 
ment, without Congressional approval, the 
ever-jealous Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee unanimously demanded that it be 
consulted. Senator Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan, a committee member, termed the 
Food Agreement in fact a treaty that 
would require two-thirds Senate approval. 


Sen. Tom Connally, the Texas Demo- 
crat who is chairman of the committee, 
named himself and Senators Thomas of 
Utah, Green of Rhode Island, both also 
Democrats, the Republican Vandenberg, 
and LaFollette, Wisconsin Progressive, as 
a subcommittee to take up the dispute 
with the State Department. 


“anewed with alarm” 


Associated Press 





Harris & Ewing photos 


. the late Senators Borah and Lodge would have 





Associated Press 


The first meeting conjured up all the 
specters of Executive-Senate disagreement 
that thwarted ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. In picturesque language, Con- 
nally berated Hull for not consulting the 
Foreign Relations Committee i in advance. 
Hull, who is also given to salty language, 
bitterly accused Connally of impugning 
the department’s motives. 

Vandenberg and the equally suave Dean 
Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State, in- 
terceded as peacemakers and saved the 
conferences. When Congress adjourned, 
Green and Vandenberg were designated to 
carry on the work. The results to date: 

1—The State Department abandoned 
insistence on executive agreement to the 
Food Convention by accepting a change 
in its language to permit its submission to 
both houses for majority approval as an 
agreement (not a treaty). 

2—Vandenberg, representing Republi- 
can interests, abandoned his insistence 
that the agreement be presented as a 
treaty for two-thirds Senate approval. 


Significance 


In essence this State Department-Sen- 
ate compromise calls for ratifying some in- 
ternational arrangements as legislation i in- 
stead of as treaties—a pro- 
cedure for which there are 
many precedents. By joint reso- 
lution, for instance, we an- 
nexed Texas and Hawaii, legal- 
ly ended the last war with 
Germany and Austria, and 
joined the International Labor 
Organization, a League of Na- 
tions offspring, fourteen years 
after the late Senators William - 
E. Borah and Henry Cabot 
Lodge had led their successful 
fight against any League af- 
filiation. 

Admittedly the plan was a 
compromise—a step halfway 
between calling an interna- 
tional arrangement a “treaty” 
and thus risking its veto by a 
minority of the Senate, and 
the much-assailed method the 
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Administration has been using in such di- 
rections as negotiating its Reciprocal 
Trade Pacts by executive agreement and 
so entirely escaping Congressional scrutiny. 
Potentially it did open a way for settling 
the Food Pact and, according to Vanden- 
berg, “other postwar problems short of the 
Senate’s treaty powers.” But there was no 
guarantee either (a) that the Administra- 
tion would have clear sailing in mustering 
a majority for ratifying such pacts or (b) 
that there would be Congressional unanim- 
ity that such pacts did fall short of the 
Senate’s treaty powers. 

There was the further objection that the 
plan of submitting such documents as 
“agreements” instead of “treaties”—even 
though it had plenty of historical prece- 
dent—was nevertheless a clear dodge of 
the Constitution’s provisions on the Sen- 
ate’s treaty-making powers. And some 
newspapers editorially suggested: why not 
amend the Constitution? 


Fathers Stay Put 


The draft board on Nantucket Island 
last week told Stuart Day, 36-year-old 
drugstore clerk and father of five children 
ranging from 6 to 15, to report for his 
physical examination because he had re- 
fused to change from his nonessential job 
to an essential one. Day assailed the move 
as a “raw deal,” but agreed to join the 
services and “take my chances with the 
rest of the boys.” 

In Lancaster, Pa., the same day, 34- 
year-old A. Paul Sheaffer, café owner and 
father of six children ranging from 3 to 
15, was inducted after he had failed to seek 
an essential job. His reason was: “I have 
too many obligations. I don’t have a trade, 
so what could I do in war work to make a 
comparable living?” As to his being 
drafted: “I’m satisfied if that’s what they 
want me to do.” 


Reaction: The two cases were indic- 
ative of the early reaction by fathers to 
the War Manpower Commission’s action 
(Newsweek, Aug. 23) which lengthened 
the list of nondeferable jobs and warned 
fathers to get into critical war work or 
face early induction. United States Em- 
ployment Service offices, which had hope- 
fully prepared for a large-scale invasion by 
men seeking to obey the WMC’s new order, 
did only normal business—even after the 
WMC added a warning that “statistically 

eiston_ona. pertection never before aticines it looks as if fathers will have to go by 
WESSON leag p. recog? ratt motor; Hany October first.” 
the challenge of new | Manpower officials had three theories 
for the cool response: (1) a delay caused 
by enrollment in “learn-it-quick” war-job 
training courses; (2) refusal to forfeit 
steady, nonessential jobs for will-o’-the- 
wisp war work since induction is merely 
postponed thereby, and (3) desire to see 
how Congress will act on proposals to 
exempt fathers entirely. 

A new token of the growing Capitol 
Hill support for one or another of such 
plans came from Rep. Hampton P. Ful- 
mer, chairman of the House Agriculture 
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A MESSAGE FOR THOSE ENTITLED TO BUY PRESTONE ANTI-FREEZE 


The WPB. has tried to protect your 
needed equipment-have you ? 





SAME PRODUCT 














.< Tue WAR PRODUCTION BOARD has limited the sale of all-winter AS ALWAYS 
wine anti-freezes. This means that “Prestone” anti-freeze, the world’s 
7 not 


finest, is no longer available for use in passenger cars, station 









wagons, or taxis. 


The purpose was to reserve the remaining supply to protect the SAME AS 
land tools needed for America’s wartime production and commercial LAST YEAR 
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Committee. Fulmer said he would ask 
Chairman Andrew J. May of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, author of a 
bill to exempt fathers, to incorporate pro- 
visions for furloughing farm workers now 
in the Army. If arranged, the deal por- 
tends powerful farm-bloc support for father 
exemption. 


Cox’s Show 


Dull Detail and Dog Days 
Dampen Investigation of FCC 


In the high-ceilinged, walnut-walled Fed- 
eral courtroom, a score of refugees from 
Manhattan’s simmering August heat nod- 
ded in air-conditioned comfort.“ Aides at 
the counsel table fidgeted; reporters 
yawned. Even the solitary man on the 
bench looked bored, although it was his 
particular show. Edward Eugene Cox’s 
curly hair rested against the high, red- 
leather back of his chair. Tenderly he 
nursed a jaw swollen from a tooth extrac- 
tion during the luncheon recess. 

Altogether, the current round of a run- 
ning, months-old battle between Cox on 
the one hand and, on the other, the Federal 
Communications Commission and its forth- 
right chairman, James L. Fly, was short on 
eye and ear appeal. The FCC had given 


Cox had countered with a demand for 
an investigation into what he called the 
FCC’s over-all ineptitude—particularly in 
the foreign monitoring it was doing for the 
armed services—and its alleged Gestapo 
tactics, such as forcing the personnel of 
private radio stations to hew to its ideolog- 
ical line or else. His colleagues in Congress 
had obliged by setting up a special com- 
mittee and endowing it with $60,000. 

Sitting in New York since Aug. 9, the 
committee had thus far elicited little en- 
thusiasm. The New York Herald Tribune 
had editorially tagged one of its official- 
looking but anonymous press _ releases 
“about as disreputable a piece of shyster 
propaganda as could be imagined.” City 
editors had been tempted only briefly by a 
reported phone call from the committee’s 
press agent promising the appearance on 
the witness stand of a “tough Sicilian look- 
ing guy with a deep scar on his face” (pre- 
sumably Giuseppe Lupis, editor of the Ital- 
ian-language monthly, Il Mondo). Even 
with the arrival of Chairman Cox to take 
singlehanded charge in lieu of his hookey- 
playing colleagues, the investigation bogged 
down in a morass of uninspiring detail: 


gq Arnold B. Hartley, at one time program 
director for foreign-language station WGES 
in Chicago, testified that Washington talks 
with FCC attorneys led him to warn his 
boss to fire a certain Stefano Luotto, an 
allegedly pro-Fascist announcer, or risk not 





Congressman Cox used Witness Giuseppe Lupis to pep up his FCC inquiry 


the Department of Justice evidence charg- 
ing the Georgia congressman with accept- 


‘ing $2,500 from station WALB, Albany, 


Ga., when it was seeking an FCC license 
(Newsweek, May 24). If tried and found 
guilty of this charge, Cox would face a 
maximum $10,000 fine and two years in 
prison under Section 118 of the Criminal 
Code, which forbids congressmen to be 
paid for services rendered in matters to 
which the government is a party. 


Acme 


getting a permanent license for the station 


from the FCC. 


{ The announcer in question denied the 
Fascist tinge and told how he had been 
asked to “tiptoe out” of WGES lest the 
FCC wage reprisals against the station. 


{ George Brunner, an announcer on Sta- 
tion WBNX, New York, was said to have 
been fired on testimony given the FCC by 
a German refugee named Henry F. Wolf- 
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gang, whom the police later described’ as a 
suspected Gestapo agent. (In Washington 
Fly pointed out that Brunner had been 
dismissed in June 1942, almost a year be- 
fore Wolfgang approached the FCC.) 


q The FCC was charged with “punish- 
ing” foreign-language stations whose news 
broadcasts, analyzed, showed too little in- 
terest in Russian war developments. 


But despite these and other revelations, 
the committee’s crusade against the gov- 
ernment radio agency—with the ultimate 
intent of persuading Congress to shake 
up the FCC or divorce it from its monitor- 
ing powers—appeared badly stalled. Pri- 
marily this stemmed from the widespread 
belief that the whole inquiry was a grudge 
fight engineered by Cox. 

Another reason was the point-blank re- 
fusal of Cox or his counsel, Eugene L. 
Garey, to let the FCC get a word in edge- 
wise. Forced to resort to independent 
press releases and shunted to a side table 
in the courtroom, FCC representatives 
cried “star chamber.” At one _ point 
Nathan David, FCC attorney, jumped to 
his feet to demand that the FCC be per- 
mitted to explain its alleged doctoring of 
a confidential document on Luotto writ- 
ten by Hartley. Cox and Garey turned al- 
most as one man to eye him coldly. Then, 
tight-lipped, Garey said: “Mr. Chairman, 
I ask that Mr. David’s words be physi- 
cally stricken from the record.” Cox par- 
roted: “Mr. David’s words are to be 
physically stricken from the record.” 

Finally, the committee weakened its 
case by scattering its fire power. It 
dragged in a charge that Lee Falk, an 
OWI official, interfered to force the dis- 
missals of unpopular private radio _per- 
sonnel. The loudly anti-Cox newspaper 
PM (which called the hearings “smear 
sessions”) also distracted the committee. 
In one of the week’s few entertaining in- 
terludes, Cox drew upon Wordsworth’s 
“Poet’s Epitaph” for a crack at the leftist 
New York publication. A reporter for 
PM, he drawled, was: 


One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave. 


Model Targets 


At least twenty planes were in the air— 
diving, gliding, circling over the field. On 
the ground the soldiers were busy blasting 
away at them. Suddenly one plummeted 
earthwards—a direct hit. Triumphantly 
the men rushed over. The plane was 3 
wreck, its plaster of paris nose smashed, 
and its 1914-inch wing spread peppered 
with holes. 

The tiny craft was a model airplane 
made of balsa—the kind widely used in 
prewar days by model-plane fans from 6: 
to 60. An Army colonel, whose children 
were among those fans, had hit upon the 
idea of using the toy aircraft to keep Army 
gunners in constant practice. Launched 
about 300 feet into the air via speci 
catapult, the planes unfold their wings, 
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A Box OF CANDY te 
"How'd you like a job DON'T 6Y¥ESS Your 
in our accounting department ?* | WEIGHT 




















PTOMETER EQUIPMENT! 
you can RENT ous 





© It’s not really a weighty problem, gentlemen. Although Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines can’t be bought these days by everybody, they can be rented. 


* Your local Comptometer Co. representative will be glad to explain the details 
on this important and economical service. Call him today! The Comptometer is 


made only by the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


Co M PTO M ETER ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


O86. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Les T. Ordeman~ 


Walker hopes his radio-controlled toy will be a target 


then maintain a speed and height that 
gives the illusion of a real plane flying 300 
miles an hour at 1,500 feet. They are shot 
at with guns from a 50-millimeter down. 
Thus far the services have bought 100,000 
at 20 cents each, for use at infantry and 
anti-aircraft training centers, tank-destroy- 
er and coast-guard artillery schools, and 
naval training stations. 

The plane’s designer and manufacturer 
is Jimmy Walker, 39-year-old head of the 
American Junior Aircraft Co. of Portland, 
Ore., who started tinkering with plane 
models in the family basement back in 
1917 and before the war had built his hob- 
by into a business employing 800 people. 
So successful has been the Army experience 
with his gliders that last week engineers 
and technicians arrived from Wright Field 
to consult with Walker over other of his 
inventions including a 14-foot radio-con- 
trolled model which can fly as high as 10,- 
000 feet. Walker hopes to have it serve as 
a target for 4-inch anti-aircraft guns. 


Polling the Poles 


In Washington last week, a congressman 
slipped a Chicago Tribune reporter a 
questionnaire that had fallen into his 
hands. The following day the gist of it 
was published in The Tribune and its 
equally isolationist cousins, The New 
York Daily News and The Washington 
Times Herald. The scoop of the McCor- 
mick-Patterson newspapers caused a 
tremor in the Polish and Soviet Embas- 
sies and brought icy stares of disbelief 
from the State Department. 

The Office of Strategic Services had 
asked the Office of War Information to 
find out what American Poles thought 
about Poland’s postwar status, and how 
far the United States ought to go in 
shaping it. The OWI helped the OSS frame 


~ the questions and paid $3,000 to the Uni- 


versity of Denver’s National Opinion Re- 


search Center to ask its questions in New 
York, Chicago, Buffalo, and other cities 
with a large Polish population. 

On first glance at the questions, the 
Polish Minister, Michal Kwapiszewski, 
said he thought them a little “one-sided” 
(which OWI critics interpreted as mean- 
ing “pro-Russian”), but reserved -final 
judgment pending further study. Some 
of the questions: 


{ Which of these things comes closest to 
what you think the United States should 
do about Poland after the war: Nothing 
at all—let the Poles work out their own 
problems; help feed and rebuild Poland, 
but let her work out her own territorial 
problem; use our influence to get Poland 
a fair territorial settlement, but do nothing 
that might get us in trouble with other 
nations; guarantee a fair territorial settle- 
ment for Poland even if it means fighting 
Russia? 


{ Do you think Russia can be depended 
upon to cooperate with the United States 
after the war? 


q Stalin said not long ago that he wants a 
strong Poland after the war. Do you think 
he really means this? _ 


{ Do you think the Polish government-in- 
exile is doing all it can to help win the war, 
or do you think it could be doing a lot 
more? 


q Which of these do you think would be 
best as Poland’s official representative at 
the peace conference—a man born and 
raised in Poland, a Polish-American, or 
an American who is not of Polish descent? 

This frankness was too much for the 
State Department. Swallowing hard, it in- 
formally assured the touchy Polish Em- 
bassy that the poll had been launched 
without State Department knowledge. It 
indicated that this and similar polls would 
be quashed. 

The OSS, which channels politico-mili- 
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tary intelligence to the President, said 
nothing “for the present.” OWI Director 
Elmer Davis wearily assured all askers 
that he hadn’t even seen the question- 
naire, that the OWI was merely doing what 
it had been told. 3 


Ice Crisis 


Between the shimmering brick and the 
heat-paled sycamores that line Southwest 
Washington streets, Albert Ingraham 
trudged one day last week in quest of 
ice to cool the milk for his two children, 
Laura Mae, 2, and Albert Jr., 1. Blocks 
from home, Ingraham at last found a 
dealer who could fill his need. But, an 
attendant explained, Ingraham must have 
a physician’s prescription. The astonished 
family doctor provided, free of charge, a 
prescription for 25 pounds a day. That 
evening, the Ingraham children drank cool, 
refreshing milk for the first time in several 
days. / 

Washington’s plight was not unique. Ice 
ran short all over a nation whose war- 
curtailed mechanical-refrigerator industry 
once, ironically, brought an ice age to the 
twentieth-century kitchen. Food spoiled, 
milk soured, and the cheering cup was 
tepid. As in Washington, enduring it. 


hottest summer in 71 years, generally } 


abnormal temperatures were partly to 
blame. Other factors were the enormous 
demands of railroads and ships transport- 
ing more fresh fruits, vegetables, and meats 
than ever before, and the requirements of 
the Army and Navy. By the end of the 
year, the railroads will have used 70 per 
cent more ice than a year ago. 

The Army alone is consuming 1,500,000 
tons per year, 1/35th of the normal peace- 
time production. Many -ice plants driven 
out of business when the mechanical ice 
box became ubiquitous have now resumed 
operation. Nevertheless, production is off 
15 per cent because of manpower shortage. 
For the first time in a generation, Washing- 
ton imported the smoky, natural ice cut 
from frozen rivers and lakes and stored 
during the winter. 

Other highlights of the ice crisis: 


{ In Louisville, home delivery of ice was 
almost nil because of manpower shortage. 
Butcher shops kept meat purchases on ice 
for customers. Ice houses limited call 
customers to 25 pounds. The home of the 
mint julep quaffed drinks with half an 
ice cube in them. Dairies were unable to 
keep milk under the health-required 50- 
degree temperature; air-cooling systems 
also suffered severely. 


4 In Denver, the Interstate Commerce 


Commission diverted a former source of 
the city’s supply (at Alamosa) to the rail- 
roads. Another source, at Pando, was taken 
over by the Army. The Food Distribution 
Administration finally determined ice to 
be a food and took over jurisdiction. Rail- 
roads now are allowed 75 per cent of the 
amount they used last year; ice distributors, 
50 per cent, and hospitals, invalid homes, 
and like institutions have first call on 
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* The Milwaukee Road Victory Clock + 
24 hours a day for US.A. 


There’s never any stopping the clock 
on a railroad—but it’s when a war is 
on that railroads must really wheel’em. 

Troop trains must reach embarka- 
tion and transfer points with speed, 
secrecy and precision. 

Precious freight must be delivered 
to its destination exactly when it’s 
needed, or vital hours of production 
‘may be lost. 

Tracks must be always clear for 
war cargoes—and often shipments 


must be rerouted with scarcely any 


notice in advance. Weather conditions 


must be anticipated and mastered. 
Today the clock on The Milwau- 


kee Road is a Victory Clock in scope 


as well as in spirit. 35,000 loyal, alert 
employees in more than 
100 different classifications 
—track men, car men, shop 
mechanics, roundhouse 
men, trainmen, dispatchers 


MILWAUKEE 
3 Tr PALL 
W714 


and division superintendents, to name 
a few—all fully realize the solemn 
responsibility of their jobs. 

24 hours a day for U.S.A. is the 
war schedule on The Milwaukee Road. 
And we're putting all the 
accumulated experience of 
92 years of railroading into 
every hour of achievement 
our Victory Clock ticks off. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 














-ee thanks to 1339 tons of 


Cie at Uork 


THE SNOW-CAPPED PEAKS are a mirage 
visible only to the New York Central 


passenger who boarded a Chicago flyer - 


in steamy Grand Central two hours ago. 
But why is the air in his car so cool 
and comfortable—in midsummer? 


Because, during this trip, Sturtevant Air Con- 

* ditioning Equipment circulates through this 

16-car train a quantity of cool, dry air which, if it 

could bé weighed, ‘would total 1339 tons: To visual- 

ize this figure, imagine a column of air which 

would fill an average p Z gine tender and 
extend 30 miles in the air! 








2 In a model railway car set up in the Sturtevant 

* laboratories, Sturtevant has made scores of 
exhaustive tests Many years before railway air 
conditioning became general, Sturtevant pioneered 
with the first system, which has resulted in mak- 
ing 8,432 railway cars comfortable. 





3. Now. WPB says ‘‘no new railway air condition: © 


ing for the duration,’’ So Sturtevant launched 
a complete program of maintenance, including in- 
spection schedules and servicing tags, to help rail- 
roads, struggling with untrained help, to keep 
existing air conditioning equipment running, pas- 
sengers comfortable. 





HOW MUCH AIR TO BRING COMFORT 
TO YOUR POST-WAR CUSTOMERS? 


Engineered AIR... to ventilate, heat, 
convey, contro] dust and fumes, or burn 
fuel more economically ... will make the 
difference between profit and_loss for 
many a post-war venture. Somewhere 
along the line...more efficient, more 
compact air handling equipment may 
work wonders for you. Sturtevant’s ex- 
perience of yesterday and today will be 
tremendously helpful in providing the 
answer. 


B. F STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park e e Boston, Mass. 


Sturtevant 


: 
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that. Then come householders, rationed to 
what they can get from ice houses which 
often run out before noon. The English 
(iceless) highball is common. A record 
peach crop in the area is in danger of 
rotting for lack of ice. 


q As reports of similar difficulties came 
from Hampton Roads, Va., Panama City, 
Fla., and Birmingham, Ala.—based chiefly 
on a population increase brought on by 
burgeoning Army camps and war indus- 
tries—the War Manpower Commission 
moved to alleviate the industry’s manpow- 
er troubles. It added ice production and 
harvesting to the WMC’s list of essential 
activities. 


Kentucky Kallings 
Free and Easy Covington Shaken 
by Slaying of Official and Son 


Across the broad Ohio from’ Cincinnati 
lies Covington, the second largest city in 
Kentucky. It is at once the county seat 
of one of Kentucky’s largest northern 
counties (Kenton, population 100,000) 
and the residence of thousands who daily 
ply the bridges to respectable toil in Cin- 


cinnati. It is also Cincinnati’s Mont- 


martre. Night clubs and saloons ignore 
closing hours and the lid is off gambling 
except for two brief periods yearly in def- 
erence to a sitting grand jury. \In Kenton 
and neighboring Campbell County, slot 
machines take between $1,500,000 and 
$2,000,000 annually, most of it from Cov- 
ington, which has two-thirds Kenton’s 
people. The protection payoff is common 
knowledge, and politicians call the two 
counties “The Free State of Northern 
Kentucky.” 

Into this lush territory’s seamy politics, 
49-year-old Carl Kiger, an automobile 
salesman, had plunged in 1936. Success- 
fully he sought the office of city commis- 
sioner, a post paying only $1,500 yearly, 
and won it again in 1937. The following 
year, his political acumen was recognized 
in his designation as Kenton County cam- 
paign manager for Alben W. Barkley, 
Senate majority leader, whom Albert B. 
(Happy) Chandler, then governor, now 
junior senator, unsuccessfully challenged 
for the Democratic Senatorial nomination. 
For the only time in his career, Chandler 
lost Kenton County. 

By 1939, Kiger had ousted Covington’s 
City Manager, Theodore Kluemper, and 
installed his own administration headed by 
Jack Maynard. Though Kiger remained 
the $1,500 city commissioner, he prospered. 
Among other things he purchased a $12,- 
000 nine-room summer home, Rosegate, 
near Florence, Boone County, 6 miles from 
Covington. His wife, he once explained, 
supplied the money: for the home. But Carl 
Kiger slept with a loaded pistol under his 
pillow. 

In his spacious, pleasant summer home 
last week Kiger’s career came to a sudden 
and violent end on his 24th wedding an- 
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pumped five bullets into him as he lay in 
ish bed beside his wife Jennie, 49. Three more 


rd bullets killed their son Jerry, 6, asleep in ® e 
of another room, and another bullet ripped 
into Mrs. Kiger’s hip. en S 
Police arrested the Kigers’ daughter, Jo 


Ann, a shapely, auburn-haired, good-look- 
ing girl who could not reconcile her strict 
Catholic training and convictions with the 
free and easy Covington circles in which 
her father moved. Concealing her adoles- 
cent turmoil behind outward calm, she was 
arraigned a few days before her 16th birth- 





Associated Press 
Jo Ann Kiger: She denied patricide 


day. She denied shooting her father but 
admitted firing two pistols at an “intruder” 
after she had been aroused by her.mother’s 
screams. (“Did you have a nightmare and 
shoot daddy?” the mother asked her daugh- 
ter.) 

In a cistern outside, police found two 
38-caliber pistols and a third in Mrs. d 
Kiger’s hand. All belonged to Kiger. Under @ 100 proof, smooth, bottled in bond— 


a divan downstairs lay $1,450 and in 9 
ieee’s walk aces eennanee GON, a-hotebcat that’s what has made Mount Vernon for 
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$15 more than his yearly salary. Police years the patrician of American ryes. 
said they had an anonymous phone tip ? li 
that there had been a $1,400 payoff to . That why pee ne eee 
Kiger at his home the night before the limited—so you may have good 
shootings. whiskey continuously through the 
Townspeople speculating, on the ap- . 
on’s ages lack of motive also were puzzled by duration. 
and the close guard kept over Mrs. Kiger in With the distillery e ed in‘ 
by St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Covington, by TY nea . 
aaah order of City Manager Maynard, to prevent war production, present stocks 
red. her talking to reporters. Jo Ann Kiger was must be distributed carefully, so 
12,- held without bail. Y 
wd come back later if your dealer 
rom Seventh Wasp : has none now. 
ned, 
Carl Last week the seventh: Wasp slid down 
- his the ways of the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Fore THE SAME SQUARE WHISKEY THIS 
River yards at Quincy, Mass. The christen- .. .BUTIN A ROUND BOTTLE WHISKEY Ig 
_— ing of the 25,000-ton, $40,000,000 vessel ; Pana — 
Iden misfired when the bottle at first failed to 





an- break against the retreating hull, but a yard NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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YOU LIVED IN PORTLAND 
..-YOU'D READ THE JOURNAL 


if you want penetration of the 
potent Portland Trading Zone, 
use The Journal. In this area 
dwell 33% more people than 
in all the rest of Oregon; a 
market of 717,588 individuals, 
where industrial payrollsalone 
exceed 48 million dollars, 


Here the daily Journal reaches 
22%. more families (21,993) 


than any other daily newspaper. 


That The Journal continues 


‘to keep pace with this grow- 


ing market is evidenced by 
the fact that The Journal's 
total daily net paid circula- 
tion for the 6 months ending 
March 31, 1943 was 151,888 
while the three months aver- 
age topped 156,000 . . . and 
80% of the daily Journal’s 
circulation, 119,676, is con- 
centrated in the Portland 
Trading Zone. 


Portland's Only Afternoon 


On the Pacific Coast the world series is fre- 
quently over before it starts. Because, when 
it’s 5:00 p.m. on the East Coast it’s 2 o’clock 
in the West ... and afternoon newspapers 
deliver the complete story of the game to read- 


. ers’ homes by 5 o’clock the same day. 


The Journal makes the most of this natural 
time advantage. For when The Journal goes 
to press in midafternoon, it’s midnight or 
later in Europe and much of the rest of the 
world. Thus, The Journal brings its readers 
world news, national news, local news—while 
it is news—the same day it happens! 


Because The Journal is first with the news, 
it has today the largest circulation in its his- 
tory. And today, as it has been for years, The 
Journal is the preferred newspaper in the 
Portland Area. 





Newspaper 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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employe snatched it in time to smash it 
on the Wasp as the new aircraft carrier hit 
water. Looking on were three wide-eyed 
little boys whose fathers had one with 
Wasp the Sixth. 


Political Notes 


As delegate from the Tenth Congres- 
sional District of Dlinois, James S. Kemper, 
then president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, journeyed to Philadel- 
phia in June 1940 to help choose the man 
the Republicans hoped would dash Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s third-term ambitions. 
Kemper’s choice from the start was Wen- 
dell L. Willkie. But in the months follow- 
ing Willkie’s defeat, Kemper began to 
have doubts. Willkie was an international- 
ist. Kemper stood for isolation. Before the 
Chicago Association of Commerce he had 
spoken out against “an hysterical de- 
rangement of our normal production” by 
accelerating defense production. - 

Then Kemper had an idea. Why not poll 
the survivors among the 1,000 Philadelphia 
Republican delegates as to what they think 
of Willkie today? Last week, with the re- 
sults still incomplete, he announced that 
the trend showed Willkie far down on the 





Wide World 
Kemper’s poll was moot 


list of potential 1944 candidates. Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York appeared 
to have a commanding lead. 

“The businessmen with whom I come in 
contact from New York to California do 
not feel that the Willkie of today is de- 
pendable,” Kemper said. “New York busi- 
ness friends of mine, who considered Dewey 
lacking in experience in 1940, are now en- 
thusiastic over the business "judgment he 
—< shown i in administering the governor's 
Office.’ 


q At Rushville, Ind., where he still is con- 
ducting “front-porch” conferences and con- 
tinuing his drive to. line up supporters, 














MERICA is pouring out 
war materials with every 
sinew of her industrial 


strength. 


Planes, tanks, guns and am- 
munition are flowing in an 
endless stream to widespread 
fronts. 


To keep it up takes power. 
Power takes heat. Heat takes 
fuel. 


So together with all the food, 
war goods and other things 
the railroads have to carry, 
they must haul extra quanti- 
ties of fuel to keep the round- 
the-clock plants humming 


—a million barrels of oil a 
day to the East alone — over 
100 times the amount the rail- 
roads used to bring in 


— nearly 121% million tons of 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





coal a week — up 37% since 


the war began in 1939. 


It takes special cars to haul 
coal and oil. And there is a 
limit to their number. 


But the railroads will do their 
part to provide “fire power” 
for all our needs by making 
every bit of this equipment 
serve its utmost. 


Right here you can help. 


Home heating normally takes 
one coal car out of every 
four. By putting in your cold- 
weather supply of fuel now, 
you help free a car to carry 
fuel to war plants next winter. 


. So fill your bins or fuel tanks, 


It’s good insurance that you'll 
be warm and it helps strike 
a blow at our enemies. 
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Willkie merely laughed when told of the 
Kemper poll. 


q In the President’s own home state, New 
York, Democrats won in the Court of Ap- 
peals the final round in their fight for an 
election to fill the lieutenant governorship 
left vacant by the death of the Republican 
Thomas W. Wallace. Governor Dewey’s 
Attorney General, Nathaniel L. Goldstein, 
had argued that such an election was un- 
necessary under the law. 

Dewey thus faced his first real test of 
strength since his overwhelming election 
last November. He will campaign for the 
Republican candidate and Democrats are 
hopeful that Mr. Roosevelt will speak for 
their choice. 


Navy Air 

Rear Admiral DeWitt Clinton Ramsey 
has been in the thick of Navy aviation 
since 1916, when he made the grade at 
Pensacola as naval aviator No. 45. By 
1942 he was assigned to lead a South Pa- 
cific task force and won his Navy Cross 
during the Battle of the Solomons. 

Last week, after he had moved up to 
become new chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Ramsey put a damper on opti- 
mists who think the Japanese are licked. 
He warned (1) that their first-line carrier 
strength may approach ours; (2) that the 
accepted estimate of Jap monthly produc- 
tion as 750 planes is certainly a minimum; 
and (3) that they have forces withheld 
at the moment because they “don’t want 
to take a pretty bad licking.” ; 

Hard on the heels of these chill revela- 
tions, the Navy announced that it had 
reorganized its air setup. Formerly plan- 
ning, personnel, training, flivht, and air 
information were all lumped in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. Henceforth, nonoperation- 
al functions excepted, they will be merged 
within the office of Admiral Ernest J. 
King, Chief of Naval Operations. With the 
exception of transport operations, duties 
of the Aviation Division of Naval Opera- 
tions were also absorbed. To head these 
activities, Rear Admiral John S. McCain, 
was moved forward one rank to Vice 
Admiral and approved Deputy Chief of 
, Naval Operations for Air. Under Admiral 


Ramsey, the Bureau of Aeronautics will 


revert to its previous role as an office of 
procurement, design, and maintenance and 
will also supervise air transport. 


Significance 





The Navy thus again has rejected . 


the Seversky separate-air-arm school of 
thought but has definitely raised its avia- 
tion into the upper hierarchy. Under the 
new system training and combat opera- 
tions will be even more closely knit to 
naval operations as a whole. While it is 
conceivable that the Army might create 
a separate air force, the Navy is dead set 
against any trend toward consolidation. 
This was confirmed by Knox himself, who 
said, “There is no clamor in the Navy for 
a separate air force.” —~ 
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Rick saw “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell in China, sweetness and light in Russia 


Rick on Russia 


Anti-Communist Comes Home 
Full of Praise for Soviets 


On his third tour of world fighting fronts 
Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker rolled up more 
than 300 hours’ flying time in three months 
and five days, and sped over 55,000 miles 
of mountain, plain, and sea. The longest of 
the many stopovers he made in compiling 
a secret report for Secretary of War Stim- 
son was 25 days in Moscow. There he tar- 
ried an extra two weeks when one motor 
of his Liberator conked out shortly after 
the take-off, and he had to wait for parts 
flown in from Cairo. a 

During this extertded stay, Rickenbacker 

bunked in the apartment of Gen. Joseph 
Michela, military attaché to Russia, dis- 
tributed American cigarettes among foreign 
correspondents, and lost $150 to them in a 
poker game. Grinning Soviet fliers, who 
took a liking to the tough aviation veteran, 
gave him an immense banquet at which he 
measured, as per custom, his vodka ca- 
pacity against theirs. He came away sol- 
emnly declaiming to Moscow’s deserted 
streets: “I shot down three, got six prob- 
ables, and God knows how many dam- 
ageds.” 
Back in New York last week and free to 
talk as a private citizen, aviation’s most 
rugged individualist had praise for Allied 
fighting men scattered all the way from 
Dakar to Iceland to China. But he made 
it plain as the back of his hairy hand that 
the Russian war effort had impressed him 
as nothing else. 


Right Turn: Admitting he had set 
out with a low opinion of Russia’s govern- 
ment and its aviation, Rickenbacker now 
recanted. He proclaimed that “Bolshevism 
in Russia is not as we have been led. to 
believe by Communistic enthusiasts in this 


country.” In the Soviet Army’s new epau- 
lets of Czaristic derivation, in the new- 
found respect for military rank, and in the 
reduction of army commissars to “welfare 
workers” he discerned a move “in the di- 
rection of capitalism and democracy.” 

For the iron discipline on Russian pro- 
duction lines he expressed great enthu- 
siasm. He pointed out that repeated 
absenteeism lands sluggards on the bread 
line, that all adults but married women 
with children work eleven hours a day, six 
days a week. The incentive system, he dis- 
covered, is used in both industry and agri- 
culture to speed up the output. Summing 
up, he said: 

“Let our great leaders if necessary, in- 
cluding our President and Mr. Churchill, 
visit Russia and Mr. Stalin with the hope 
of a more complete and better understand- 
ing—not only during the war but for the 
postwar period as well. It is my conviction 
we will need them, and they us, to preserve 
world peace.” 

This was startling and strong language 
coming from the president of Eastern Air 
Lines, a pre-Pearl Harbor isolationist, 
long a skeptic of Russian intentions; and, 
after his 23-day ordeal on a raft in the 
South Pacific, a frequent viewer-with- 
alarm of alleged Communist influence in 
organized labor and in Washington 
(Newsweek, Feb, 15). 


Reaction: AFL and CIO headquar- 
ters issued no formal statements, but un- 
officially maintained that Rickenbacker 
was still the mouthpiece of reactionary 
business elements. New Dealers felt that 
he was merely playing up Russia to drive 
home his belief in the necessity for dis- 
ciplining American labor. 

Diplomatic experts on Russia discounted 
the Rickenbacker interpretation of Soviet 
history as superficial. A reversion to Czar- 
istic notions of rank, they pointed out, 1s 
scarcely a democratic trend, even if it is 4 
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DREAM OF GENERATIONS—Kodacolor snap- 
shots are printed on paper—made from color 
negatives in an ordinary roll-film camera. 


Use the limited amount of Kodacolor Film 
now available to send your Service man an 
occasional FULL-COLOR snapshot from home. 
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research has made Color Photography 


a part of everyones life 


Back in 1928, Kodak brought out a 
film for making home movies in full 
color. It was merely a start, in the 
light of what has been done since, 
but it was the first of its kind, and it 
brought joy and satisfaction to a great 
many people. 


In 1935, Kodak introduced full- 
color Kodachrome Film for home 
movies— and it “had everything.” 
Projected on the screen, it showed, 
in radiant color, the big moments of 
“family history”... Now, Kodachrome 
is shooting’ records of actual combat 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force— 
for military study, and for training. 


The year after, Kodachrome “still 
pictures,” shot with a Kodak Bantam 


or 35-mm. camera, and projected on a 
screen, were a new joy to thousands. 


In 1938, the introduction of Koda- 
chrome sheet film led to full-color 
photographs as illustrations in maga- 
zines and newspapers. By showing 
attractive foods and new things in 
home decoration, color photography 


_ was a guide to better living. With pic- 


tures of remote, colorful countries, it 
brought home the world “as is.” 


In 1941, color photography moved 
closer to the familiar black-and-white 
snapshot—Minicolor prints from 
miniature Kodachrome Film were 


made available by Kodak. And for 


professionals, Kotavachrome prints 
made from Kodachrome Film in larger 
sizes. Projection on a screen was no 
longer the only means of enjoyment 
... But full-color prints on paper 
were still to come. 


Last year, 1942, the cycle was com- 
plete. Kodacolor Film, usable in ordi- 
nary cameras and processed by Kodak, 
yields Kodacolor prints on paper. 
The methods of making full-color 
photography as universal as black-and- 
white are now fully known. 


Now, Kodak Color Films are “in the 
~ service” —better to watch our enemies 
from the air, and penetrate their cam- 
ouflage . . . to record our troops and 
ships and planes in action... and to 


train our men... Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 





This is Worth Fighting For 


In a few short days, some twenty-two million carefree 
young Americans will be going back to school—to study 
the arts of peace even as the whole world is ablaze with 
the hatred and horror of war. 

There is tremendous significance in this fact for all 
of us. For the educational advantages which America 
freely offers, and which we all accept as a simple 
matter-of-course, are the very life-blood of our American 
Democracy. They are as much a part of our American 
Way of Life as is our fierce love of liberty. And they 
are infinitely worth fighting for. 

National Steel Corporation and its thousands of loyal 


NATIONAL 
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workers are proud to be a part of the American system 
which provides, for every citizen, not only the right of 
free education, but all the other rights and privileges 
which make America what it is. Through its operating 
divisions, National Steel Corporation is producing for 
war in record-breaking volume. Not only to assure 
Victory, but also to help guarantee that in the future, 
after the war is over, this country of ours shall continue 
to be—as it has been—a land of opportunity. 

National Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa.— Weirton 
Steel Company, Great Lakes Steel Corporation, The 
Hanna Furnace Corporation. 
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reversal of original Communist theory. In- 
centive wages, they added, are an old story 
in Soviet Russia; it is the ban on capital 
investment for private gain that is the real 
nub of Communist divergence from the 
democracies. 

They noted too that Russian law pro- 
vides for harsher punishment of shirkers 
than Rickenbacker cited. The 1939 crim- 
inal code, they said, imposes ten- to fif- 
teen-year sentences for one day’s absence 
without excuse, and death by shooting for 
chronic absence. 


q The Daily Worker, mouthpiece of Ameri- 
can Communism, was not won over by 
Rickenbacker’s change of heart. “Merely 
basking in Soviet glory is not enough,” was 
its sour verdict. 


Tch, Tch, Tch! 


It was a “dark, dull Sunday right after 
Pearl Harbor.” In her home at Hunting- 
ton, Pa., Mrs. Blanche Pennington, direc- 
tor of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union’s Department of Non-Alcoholic 
Fruit Beverages, searched her brain “in 
desperation to provide a laugh” for several 
bored guests. Liquor, of course, was out 
of the question. But catnip tea might turn 
the trick. That it did. So well, indeed, that 
Mrs. Pennington wrote a pamphlet about 
the joys of a nip o’ ’nip. 

Last week in Chicago, national leaders 
of the WCTU read the pamphlet and 
drank the tea—‘“a grand drink for man or 
beast,” according to Mrs. Pennington. 
What she did not add was that, in the 
opinion of pharmacologists, catnip tea is 
akin to alcohol in small doses—an old 
domestic remedy particularly good for 
colicky infants and a potent psychic stim- 
ulant. Ancient Greek priestesses drank the 
brew (its active ingredient is valerian) 
before they started their rites. The an- 
cients used it also as an aid for hysterical 
females. Hic! 
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Shy McNair 

If our soldiers have proved themselves 
tough enough to push back the best the 
Axis could throw at them, it’s not due to 
chance. They have been schooled by a 
man who respects the training of the 
enemy, who has done everything he could 
to make maneuvers realistic, and has in- 
stilled the battlefield philosophy of “kill 
or be killed” into the raw recruits at home. 
He is Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, chief of 
the Army Ground Forces. 

When MeNair conducts maneuvers, he 
never plans out how the battle will end (as 
commanding officers used to do). Instead 
he lets the two “antagonists” slug it out 
to a decision. To prepare men for battle, 
he has sponsored use of live ammunition, 
bloody training films, obstacle courses, and 
the toughest kind of treatment a soldier 
can take. His friends remember his com- 
ment after his wife won second prize in a 
horse show. Against her will, she had sub- 
stituted for a friend and ridden an un- 
trained and unfamiliar horse. “If she’d had 
a chance to train that horse, she’d have 
won first prize,” McNair observed. He is 
definitely out for the Americans to win 
“first prize” in this war. 

The general has both a broad perspective 
and an eye for details. His perspective tells 
him that a negotiated peace will mean 
rebuilding immediately for war, and that 
no matter what happens we must maintain 
the draft and an army of more than a 
million men. 


Digger: As for details, McNair has 
been known to take a shovel from a 
private’s hands to see for himself what 
digging a foxhole is like and whether the 
instrument is good enough. On his official 
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inspections of Army camps, he heads for 
the kitchens and garbage pails, knowing, 
as all soldiers know, that health and morale 
center around the chow. 

“Whitey” McNair cares nothing for 
protocol. Recently he told an officer who 
had just joined his staff: “We don’t write 
formal letters around here when a note 
will do. We don’t write notes when the 
telephone will do. And we don’t telephone 
when we can just call out: ‘Hey Joe!’” 

From the time MeNair leaves his G.I. 
red brick house at the old War College 
(now AGF headquarters) and sprints for 
the administration building across the way, 
he never stops for breath. He’s often the 
first man in and the last to leave. Yet at 
his desk, he has an unhurried manner and 
speaks in a low voice. When he wants a 
subordinate down the hall, he’s as likely as 
not simply to drop into the man’s office. 


Coats Off: Such informality endears 
MeNair to his men. Officers calling at his 
house of an evening often are amazed to 
find the general helping them off with 
their coats. On recent maneuvers, McNair 
switched from the staff car into a jeep 
driven by a private to reach parts of the 
mock front he otherwise wouldn’t see. 

At the officers’ club at the War College, 
MeNair never requests a private dining 
room or special service. When his portrait 
was hung in the club this spring and too 
many people complimented him on the 
likeness, he gave orders to have it taken 
down. “They can put it up when I’m dead 
if they want to,” he growled. 

In fact the man whom General Marshall 
himself has called “the brains of the Army” 
hates publicity with all his soul. And on 
the whole, he’s escaped it. Probably he was 
never more photographed and written about 
than after he was wounded last April while 
visiting the First Division in North Africa 
(an incident that particularly grieved the 
division because he was in its care). 
McNair winced when the papers played 
it up. 


Ordeal: Then, three days after he re- 
turned to Washington, he found the ordeal 
was not yet over. Someone spotted him 
dancing with his wife at the Shoreham 
Hotel, his head still bandaged and his arm 
in a sling. The cry went up to use him as 
a prop in an impromptu War Bond selling 
spree. The general didn’t want to. be 
“used,” but he was forced to give in, and 
out came the flash bulbs again. 

In fact MecNair’s self-effacement has 
gone so far that he actually received 
orders last spring to publicize himself and 
his ground forces for a change. His naive 
reaction was to trudge to Washington’s 
National Theater one evening and submit 
to photographers as a member of the 
audience. That is his only known “publici- 
ty stunt.” 
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WLB Tries Out New “Teeth’ 
It Got by Executive Order 


Under President’s Ruling, 
Board Can and Does Put Bite 
on Workers and Employers 


President Roosevelt fitted out the War 
Labor Board last week with the sharp 
teeth for which it had waited so long. In 
fact that’s exactly what a WLB spokes- 
man called the executive order which 
sought to make employes as liable for their 
sins as employers already were for theirs. 

“This,” the WLB man told a press con- 
ference, “gives the board teeth with which 
to bite the employes as well as the em- 


ployers in case of noncompliance with 


board directives.” 

Besides sending his executive order to 
Fred M. Vinson, Economic Stabilization 
Director, the President wrote William H. 
Davis, WLB chairman, an explanatory 
letter. He said: 


If a national or international union 
should itself be the offender, the plant will 
be taken over under the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act, if this is necessary to prevent 


interference with production and to protect 
the workers who wish to work. The act pro- 
vides that in such cases the terms and con- 
ditions of employment effective at the time 
of taking over shall continue, unless the 
board modifies them upon request of either 
the union or the government agency operat- 
ing the property. As a part of the compli- 
ance program the government agency at the 
time of taking over shall ask the board to 
modify its order so as to withhold from the 
union (by escrow in the case of checked-off 
funds) the benefits, privileges, or rights ac- 
cruing to it as such under the agreement or 
proposed agreement with the employer, un- 
til the union demonstrates its willingness 
and capacity to abide by the obligations 
thereof. 

The board was given an‘even more po- 
tent weapon than the withholding of 
union dues. It was empowered to cancel 
the draft deferments of recalcitrant work- 
ers. At the same time, Vinson was directed 
to use “less drastic sanctions,” such as 
“control of war contracts, of essential ma- 
terials, and of transportation and fuel,” if 
these would avert the necessity of taking 
over a plant. 





News of the order was released just after 
the President left for Quebec (see page 
19), and hardly had it been made public 
than the WLB tested out its new dental 
work: It bit 60,000 workers at the Chrys. 
ler Corp., where 25,000 members of the 
CIO United Automobile Workers last May 
had gone on strike over a personnel dis. 
pute. In retaliation for this interruption of 
production, the WLB refused unanimously 
to grant the UAW a maintenance-of-mem. 
bership and dues checkoff contract. This 
was the first punitive action the board had 
taken in so large a case. Far more impor- 
tant, the ruling marked the first time that 
the WLB’s union representatives joined 
its public and industry members in voting 
against union-security clauses in working 
contracts. 

Having clamped down on employes, the 
board next bit Montgomery Ward & Co, 
headed by Sewell L. Avery—once a rather 
tough mouthful. The WLB rejected Ward’s 
contention that the War Labor Disputes 
Act was unconstitutional, and ordered the 
company to grant a standard voluntary 
maintenance-of-membership clause, volun- 
tary checkoff provisions, and_ seniority 
rights for about 800 employes in its retail 
stores. It also told the company to accept 
as final the decision of an arbitrator (to be 
named later) on any further union-com- 
pany rows. 


Significance 


In the Administration’s labor policy 
there had always been one major inequity: 
the workers got all the gravy and the em- 
ployers all the blame. Until the. passage of 








Merry-Go-Round: As this 40-foot curing machine 
slowly revolves, two sets of 21 propeller blades which have 
previously been hand-coated with molded pieces of sponge 
rubber, are subjected to pressure, heat, and water cooling; 
then delivered to an unloading station halfway around the 


circle. At right a cured blade is being removed from the 
mold after four hours in circuit. The extraordinary instal- 
lation was developed to speed blade production at the 
East Hartford, Conn., plant of Hamilton Standard Pro- 
pellers (division of United Aircraft). 











We dh \eSioned \possuiicnme, wee pow \, 


When a gale passes the hundred-mile-an- 


hour mark and graduates into a hurricane, 
the standard anemometer (that whirling gad- 
get that measures its speed) begins going 
crazy. 

Imagine a wind with six times the force 
of a hurricane, a wind that would shatter a 
brick wall! And then imagine chilling that 


breeze to 67 degrees below zero! 


in the construction of the Army’s huge new 
wind tunnel at Wright Field. When the job 
is completed, 2250 horse power will work for 
20 hours storing up enough “‘cold” to put this 
sub-arctic chill on four million cubic feet of 


air per minute for one hour of testing. 


Planes that can stand up un- 
der this sort of testing will pass 


that chill along to the Axis. 


WAR BONDS 


That is the task that York has undertaken AND STAMPS 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING For WAR 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 18865 
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the War Labor Disputes Act, whether the 
employer or the union was at fault—or 
even in the event of a battle between 
unions over jurisdiction—the government’s 
remedy was necessarily the same: Seize the 
plant or, in the WLB spokesman’s meta- 
phor, bite the employer. 

The War Labor Disputes Act, shot full 
of flaws as it was, was Congress’s attempt 
to get the President to go after labor by 
equipping the WLB with new powers. 
Congress left details concerning those pow- 
ers blank for the President to fill in. And 
until he came through last week, it seemed 
that every man’s hand— including his—was 
against the WLB. Hence Washington had 
heard rumors that the members of the board 
would resign if they were not backed up. 

With the new executive order, they did 
not get all the help they wanted, but they 
got enough to quiet them. Now, if the em- 
ployer is to blame he loses not only his 
plant but his priorities for materials and his 
government contracts, which in most cases 
undoubtedly would put a swift end to a 
company’s career. 

On the other hand, the order still leaves 
the unions in a favored position. For if the 
union is at fault, all that happens is that 
“benefits” are withdrawn temporarily; in- 
stead of stopping the checkoff altogether, 
for example, or seizing the funds, the gov- 
ernment continues to collect dues and put 
them safely away for the union, waiting on 
some later agreement to hand them over. 
Wages are not lowered and union men are 
not discharged en masse, nor do they lose 
the privilege of working in the industry. 

Thus, while the new teeth did work bet- 
ter than the single plate the WLB had had 
before, the occlusion was faulty: There 
were gaps here and there wide enough for 
@ union picket to parade through. 

But the board did get power to punish 
the individual workers—even to the extent 
of getting them drafted. And what mat- 
tered was that such new powers made for 
labor peace. For some said that now the 
WLB need only bare its new choppers in or- 
der to frighten disputants into submission. 


Curtiss Requestioned 


For the second time in two months the 
Truman committee snapped at the produc- 
tion heels of Curtiss-Wright, the nation’s 
second largest war contractor.* Airplane- 
engine output at the Lockland, Ohio, plant 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corp. (a 
Curtiss-Wright subsidiary) had nose-dived 
in July 85 per cent below the plant’s March 
production peak. And the committee 
wanted to know why—particularly since 
it had gathered evidence leading to charges 
that Curtiss-Wright had sold faulty ma- 
terials to the government (NEWSWEEK, 
July 19). 

Airing the new charges at a public hear- 
ing in Cincinnati last week, Sen. Harry S. 
Truman, chairman of the committee, said 
that unless production was substantially 





*Only General Motors Corp. has a greater 
dollar volume of war contracts. 


stepped up, the Army would take over 
the Lockland plant. 

Defending his company, Guy Vaughan, 
Curtiss-Wright president, said that the main 
reason for the production slump was that 
inspectors (scared by the earlier Truman 
committee report) were leaning over back- 
ward to see that all products came up to 
the last millimeter of specifications. 

As the week ended, the Army looked at 
Lockland’s production report and found 
its August output was already three times 
greater than July’s. 


Hoaxer 


Man’s Story About Kaiser Jeep 
Puzzles Detroit—and Kaiser 


The production lightning of Henry J. 
Kaiser is always accompanied by publicity 
thunder. So Detroit newspapermen were 
not too surprised a fortnight ago when a 
guarded anonymous tip was telephoned to 
the city desk of The Detroit Free Press: 
John Cunningham, a Kaiser vice presi- 
dent, was at the Hotel Statler sitting on a 
story which could be smoked out. The 
newspaper sent its automotive editor, Rob- 
ert L. Perry, with instructions to bring 
back as news what had been a rumor for 
weeks: Kaiser was to produce a light- 
weight air-borne jeep for the Army. 

When Perry reached the Statler, Cun- 
ningham played coy and reticent. He said 
he was a Kaiser vice president in charge 
of production, then chatted convincingly 
about his friendship with Kaiser’s son 
Edgar. Perry, fully aware the Army that 
day was testing a Kaiser-built jeep at a 
Detroit proving ground, skillfully angled 
questions in this direction. And Cunning- 
ham talked—about the new military ve- 
hicle, about the small plant which, he 
said, Kaiser had bought and planned to 
expand for assembly of the hush-hush car, 

Back at The Free Press office, Perry 





The Army scented a phony in Cunningham’s story about Kaiser's jeep 


pounded out a story which in Detroit 
could overshadow the war news. Close to 
deadline, Perry cleared the piece with Capt, 
James Vernor, public-relations officer of the 
Detroit ordnance district, who did a work. 
manlike censorship job by deleting pro. 
duction figures and specifications. 

With a two-column, page-one headline, 
the article on Kaiser’s plans appeared in 
an early edition of The Free Press. Within 
a few hours there was a phone call to The 
Free Press from Maj. Sam Pace, Army 
public-relations officer for the Detroit 
tank-automotive center, who said the story 
contained restricted information. 

At 9 the next morning there was another 
telephone call to The Free Press, this time 
from Henry J. Kaiser himself, speaking 
from Oakland, Calif. His questions were 
more startling: Who was Cunningham? 
What was this about a Kaiser plant in 
Detroit? The Free Press explained about 
the interview; Kaiser admitted that per. 
haps his son Edgar had hired Cunningham 
and promised to check by calling Edgar 
in Washington. Within an hour he again 
telephoned The Free Press. Edgar had 
never heard of John Cunningham. The 
man was not on the Kaiser payroll; the 
whole interview was a hoax. 

Meanwhile, the two afternoon newspa- 
pers had picked up the story, bolstering it 
with details supplied by Cunningham. 

Seeing its front-page story begin to fall 
apart while the last edition was still on 
the newsstands, The Free Press sent two 
reporters to the Hotel Statler to hunt the 
hoaxer. Here they were joined by Major 
Pace who had been suspicious of the story 
all the time. Finally Cunningham appeared, 
shaky and unshaven after a jaunt to the 
Canadian side of the border where he had 
been sampling beer and shepherding three 
pulchritudinous females on a tour of night 
spots. Backed against a Statler lobby wall, 
he blandly parried questions, admitted he 
was not a Kaiser vice president, but said 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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“DITTO HELPED US 

SET NEW RECORDS 
IN GLIDER 

PRODUCTION”’ 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 





ted he In great plants everywhere, geared to war 
production, where the “impossible” is a 
daily accomplishment—there you'll find 
Ditto Business Systems contributing to 
speed and error-proof accuracy .. . to 
smoother operation... to greater efficiency 
and the important savings of vital time! 


Indeed, every ship to slide down the 
ways of America’s largest shipyards .. . 
every combat plane; every tank, bomb, 
glider and other war-tool manufactured 
today in the United States is speeded to the 
front faster with the accurate aid of Ditto! 


Ditto One-Typing Systems can carry the 
load in every phase of your operation— 
Production— Purchasing—Order-Billing. 
Extra hours added—and accuracy assured! 
Write today for free samples showing how 
Ditto One-Typing Business Systems work! 





PRODUCTION-—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into shop! 
PAYROLL—Obrain all records from one single writing! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days fastert 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 





DITTO, Inc., 647 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. e Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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Patapar Liners Help 
Protect Motor Oil 


When packaging experts were looking 
for a protective material to line the new 
non-metal motor oil containers it’s not 
surprising they turned to “Patapar” 
Vegetable Parchment. Here was a mate- 
rial with just the right qualities to safe- 
guard the precious contents. Patapar is 
oil and grease-resistant, insoluble, clean 
and sturdy. 


Patapar has many more wartime 
applications. It is used in gas masks, for 
rubber mold liners, in the manufacture 
of Plexiglas, for map tracing papers, 
for special photographic purposes, and 
other uses we cannot talk about. 


Ever See Grease 
Crawling? 


What causes the grease stains that some- 
times appear on the outside of food pack- 
ages? Usually it’s the result of grease 
“crawling”. Grease has a peculiar way 
of doing that. It crawls around the edges 
of the inner wrapper and works its way 
to the outer surface of the package. 
Messy stains result. 


Today grease “crawling” definitely can 
be halted. By using a special grease- 
resisting Patapar, all grease is kept 
inside the wrapper. This Patapar inno- 
vation has solved a problem of packag- 
ing lard, shortening, and other products 
of extreme grease content. 


ig 
AILS 


If you have a war packaging problem 
now, or are looking ahead, why not inves- 
tigate Patapar. It is insoluble, grease- 
resisting, odorless, tasteless, boil-proof. 
It is available in sheets or rolls—plain 
or printed. For complete information 
write us on your business letterhead out- 
lining your requirements in detail. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisee 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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1, the last war we had what ap- 
peared at the time to be an enormous 
amount of government regulation of 
business and trade. But it was almost 
nothing compared with what we have 
today. Two reasons largely account for 
this: First, the difference in the magni- 
tude of the problems; secondly, the fact 
that in the last war we had a national 
Administration which tried to hold 
regulation to the minimum, whereas we 
now have an Administration which for 
ten years has constantly and success- 
fully striven to extend government regu- 
lation. Will this ten-year trend be 
broken when the war is over? Or must 
we count on the government continuing 
to supervise and direct our economy 
at almost every point? 


In working to an answer to .these 
questions it may first be noted that if 
there is a reversal of the trend toward 
more and more government regulation 
it will be against the wishes of those 
now in power. None of them has shown 
any signs of wanting to limit govern- 
ment control over our daily lives. 


On the other side, of course, are 
the business leaders of the country. 
They see in such continued government 
interference and regulation of their 
activities nothing but lessened produc- 
tion and the ultimate undermining of 
the welfare of the public. They maintain 
that a “planned economy” in practice 
will mean nothing less than “planned 
scarcity.” 

Which of these two groups is likely to 
win out in the postwar period? Neither 
of them as a group will win. The de- 
cision will be made by the public at 
large, and solely by the public. There- 
fore, in seeking an answer to the ques- 
tion of whether we will have more or 
less government control after the war, 
we can forget what either government 
bureaucrats or businessmen would like 
to have. The problem is simply what 
the public will want. Will it want the 
regulations continued? Or will it decide 
that we have gone too far and it is 
time to do some back-tracking? 


, Beyond any doubt the public will 
decide that it is time to do some back- 
tracking. The record shows that this 
always is the case after a period of 





What Will Happen When We Lick Hitler 


VI. Government Regulation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


extreme government regulation, grant- 
ing the public has anything to say 
about the matter. And in the present 
instance this normal reaction of the 
public is likely to be considerably 
stronger than.usual. The reason this 
will be so is that in the present instance 
the regulation has not been “sold” to 
the public. It was aware that our getting 
into the war meant that there must be 
a great increase of government inter- 
ference with our normal activities. But 
it still is not convinced that the inter- 
ference has to be as silly, and stupid, 
and inefficient, as it has been. 

The proof that this is correct is shown 
by the attitude of the farmers. For 
years they supported and cooperated 
with a government policy which cur- 
tailed them in many ways. But not so 
anymore. The farmers as a class have 
turned against the Washington bu- 
reaucracy, and turned with vigor. And 
it should be remembered that this 
change has taken place im spite of the 
fact that farmers today are getting a 
larger aggregate income than ever be- 
fore in our history. 

The rest of the public, judging by the 
evidence available, hasn’t yet turned 
against the bureaucracy to the same 
degree. But unquestionably the trend 
is in that direction throughout the coun- 
try. Try to find someone today, unless 
he is on the government payroll, who 
has a good word to say for the OPA, 
or for the handling of our manpower 
problem, or for almost any other of the 
major bureaucracies that have sprung 
up during the war. 

The only question in connection with 
government regulation in the postwar 
period, therefore, is, how far the reac- 
tion is likely to go. It appears reason- 
able to assume that it will wipe out 
all the wartime controls, and it may 
go much farther. In fact, in the opinion 
of many persons, the danger in the post- 
war period will not be that our economic 
system will continue to be hamstrung 
by needless government regulations and 
bureaucratic red tape and ineptitude, 
but that we will swing too far in the 
opposite direction. That may be an 
extreme view, but in any case we need 
have no worry about our establishing 
a “planned economy” in this country 
when we lick Hitler and his “planned 
economy” abroad. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 


he “expected to be made one shortly”"— . 


for his work in Detroit. 

After 90 minutes of grilling—mostly by 
reporters—Cunningham was told to ap- 
pear at Major Pace’s office. He did, and 
the FBI met him. Five hours later he 
broke. Beer and blondes, he said, had 
caused it all. Too much of one and a de- 
sire to impress the other had prompted 
him to telephone the tip to The Free Press 
and follow it up with the Kaiser tale. 

Shoulders sagging, his air of confidence 
evaporated, Cunningham was released. 
Summing up his adventure, he told re- 
porters: “I’ve lost my job [welding tech- 
nician for. The California Machine Sales 
Co.] and everything else I guess.” _~ 

But one element of mystery remained. 
The yarn so closely paralleled the real 


story of the Kaiser-sponsored jeep, for . 


months a closely guarded military secret, 
that it had fooled even a military censor. 


Canning the Crop 


Everyone Helps in Fairmont; 
Other Towns Clamor for Aid 


The bumper sweet-corn crop was ripen- 
ing, but there were not’ nearly enough 
workers to quick-freeze and can it all. But 
Fairmont, Minn., came up with an answer 
to the problem of the Fairmont Canning 
Co. Under the leadership of the Fairmont 
Victory Crop Drive Committee headed by 
Mayor E. B. Nelson, they planned to shut 
their stores, delay the opening of their 
schools, and hold the town’s other activi- 
ties to a minimum so its 6,988 residents 
could pitch in and help put away the crop 
as Fairmont’s bit in helping win the war. 

Delayed a week by. heavy rains (“my 
cattle had to swim to pasture,” remarked 
one farmer) , Fairmont’s six-week chore of 
preserving 50,000 tons of. corn reaped from 
20,000 acres in Martin and eight adjoining 
counties began last week amid a welter of 
carnival spirit and a blaze of carefully con- 
ceived publicity. On the festival side were 
the banners decorating the town and the 
opening-day parade. On the publicity side 
were the elaborate offices. set up for na- 
tional newspaper, radio, and magazine 
coverage—for Fairmont and the War Man- 
power Commission believed the town’s 
answer might also be the answer for other 


communities long on harvest and short on . 


help. 

In other years migratory labor, paid 50 
to 60 cents an hour, has swelled Fairmont 
Canning’s normal roster of 500 employes to 
the 7,200 needed at the peak of the corn 
harvest. But this. year the cannery could 
find only 3,500 migrants, including 350 
Jamaicans and some Mexicans brought in 
by the War Food Administration’s $26,- 
100,000 appropriation. And so the town 
made its decision. Businessmen, ministers, 
teachers, school children, the aged, even 
the police chief and his force, the post- 
master, and the justice of the peace all 
pitched in—bent on putting up the corn, 





OILGEAR 


In this rotary casting 
machine Otlgear Fluid 
Power solved 4 diffi- 


cult design problems 





and where it stops 
only Oilgear knows 


NE of the many places in 

which Oilgear Fluid Power 
has been applied to solve long- 
standing power application prob- 
lems has been on the drives of 
paper-making machines. Here it 
has provided the means of closely 
synchronizing many motions so 
that the fragile web of paper un- 
der manufacture can be handled 
at much higher speeds without 
rupture. 

Oilgear Fluid Power has sup- 
plied the now-it-can-be-done 
happy ending to many another 
long story of getting machinery 
to do the seemingly impossible. 
Among the many functions it 


provides are steplessly variable 
speed control of a moving mem- 
ber ... traverse and return at 
different speeds . . . exact syn- 
chronizing of intricate sequences 
or cycles . . . a combination of 
straight-line and rotary motions. 

It is almost certain that you 
will find a solution to your ma- 
chine design problem in the ver- 
satility of Oilgear Fluid Power 
and the long experience of Oil- 
gear engineers with hundreds of 
companies building machines 
and mechanisms of widely diver- 
sified use. Now is the time to find 
out. The Oilgear Company, 1302 
W. Bruce St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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and also the peas, lima beans, carrots, and 
squash that go into Fairmont Canning 
Co.’s annual output of 30,000,000 No. 2 
cans of vegetables and 30,000,000 pounds 
of frozen produce. 


{In Madison County, Ind. jeeps and 
planes showered leaflets over the country- 
side and young women stopped civilians 
on the streets in Anderson, bent on secur- 
ing 50,000 volunteers to pack the harvest 
of this rich tomato-growing country. Last 
year a shortage of pickers and canners 
meant waste of some of the crop. This 
year, with volunteers already pouring in, 
the 34 plants in the Anderson area expect 
to put up 2,000,000 cases. 











Internationa! 


... in New Jersey, tomatoes piled up outside the canneries . . . 





. while sailors helped get the fruit into cans 


q Proclaiming a statewide emergency in 
the processing of food products, Goy, 
Charles Edison of New Jersey on Aug. 19 
explained “the next 72 hours represent the 
peak of the tomato-harvesting season jp 
Southern New Jersey and, unless extraop. 
dinary steps are taken, hundreds of ton 
of tomatoes will rot on the receiving plat. 
forms of the large canneries.” He asked 
workers in all governmental agencies and 
private citizens to offer their services; the 
Army was asked to send 1,500 soldier 
from Fort Dix to help out in the Camda, 
canneries, which include those of the 
Campbell Soup Co., and scores of sailor, 
using up their week-end passes, rolled w 
their sleeves and helped can tomatoes. 

q In North Dakota, after Gov. John Mose 
asked for the aid of 15,000 soldiers, the 
War Department authorized use of 5,100 
to help farmers take in the small grains. 


{ To aid California growers and packers. 
Vice Admiral John W. Greenslade, con- 
mandant of the Twelfth Naval Distriet, 
authorized commanding officers to permit 
Navy personnel to volunteer as harvest 
and cannery workers in off-duty hours. 


Industrial Diamonds 


Needed for War Production, 
Some May Be Mined in America 


In the north light from a window of a 
Manhattan skyscraper, an industrial dia- 
mond dealer poured a small bag of his 
stones on a white-topped table, fingered 
them for a moment, and in a heavy Dutch 
accent announced: “Lack of these is one of 
the reasons Hitler is losing the war.” 

Conscious of its own lack, the United 
States has now taken one step toward free- 
dom from almost complete dependence on 
imports as a source of industrial diamonds. 
The Department of the Interior’s Bureau 
of Mines last week began using part of 2 
$10,000 appropriation -on some _ hopeful. 
preliminary probing around Murfreesboro. 
Ark. The site is a 36-year-old diamon¢ 
field of many rumors and not much pro- 
duction. Since its discovery in 1907, the 
Murfreesboro mine has been intermittently 
operated ‘by a variety of companies. Its 
total yield of between 40,000 and 50,000 
carats is a trifling amount compared with 
our annual needs, which this year are es- 
timated by some as high as 10,000,000 
carats. Now investigation will determine 
whether the mine warrants further Bureau 
of Mines attention and development, for 
even a small output may be vital in our 
war economy. 

The tmportance of industrial diamond: 
has grown in this war as never before be- 
cause of (1) increasing use of metal alloys, 
many times harder than anything pre 
viously used, which only a diamond¢- 
pointed tool can cut, and (2) the vastly 
multiplied volume and pressure of modem 
industrial production, under which only 
the long-wearing diamond can stand up. 

The hardest mineral on earth, the i 






IT’S A TOUGH PROVING GROUND 


ERE’S hardly a General 
Motors wheel that isn’t whir- 
ring exclusively for war. 


Yes, the heat’s really on. And 
while we can’t tell you how many 
engines we’re building, we can say 
this. You can find General Motors 
Diesels from African deserts to 
Burma jungles—and on the seas 
between. They’re in tanks, trucks, 
landing and patrol vessels, trac- 
tors and many other tools of war. 


And although our plants have 
been greatly expanded, and we’re 
making these engines at many 


times the prewar rate, they’re still 
asking for more. 


War’s a hard taskmaster and a 
tough proving ground. But when 
the war is won, these enlarged 
production facilities for war’s de- 
mands will mean more econom- 
ical power for a better peacetime 
world. 


New eras of transportation follow in the 
footsteps of war. Another new era of 
transportation is assured in the wake 
of this war. General Motors Diesel 
Locomotives already are establishing 
new standards. 


< \ I ENGINES :,.... 15 to 250 HP......DETROMT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroa, Mich” 
J 


ENGINES ..150 10 2000 HP... 


- LOCOMOTIVES...... deste 


! 
«CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio. we 
age NY 


Pativan ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Le Grange, Ml, 
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dustrial diamond is used in precision too!s 
that turn out gears, pistons, valves, and 
crankshafts for reconnaissance cars, tanks, 
submarines, and airplanes. It accounts for 
the mirrorlike smoothness of torpedo tubes. 
It plays an important part in boring guns 
for battleships and for coastal defense. 
Through tiny dies drilled in diamonds fine 
copper wire is drawn, 300 to 400 tons of it 
passing through each minute opening be- 
fore any enlargement takes place. The 
delicate lenses of bomb sights, range find- 
ers, telescopes, and aerial cameras are 
ground with diamond dust, a form of the 
industrial diamond. 

In 1940, the last year for which complete 
records of diamond imports are available, 
the figure for the United States was 3,809.- 
071 carats valued at $11,026,563. During 
that year, one Detroit automobile manu- 
facturer was reported to have used $500,000 
worth of industrial diamonds. The 1941 im- 
port figures were believed to be 20 per cent 
greater, and since then the rise has been 
much faster. In all, the United States takes 
about three-quarters of world production. 

Ninety-five per cent of our supply of in- 
dustrial diamonds is funneled out to us 
through the British. (The rest comes from 
South America, principally Brazil.) A tight 
worldwide British monopoly, the Diamond 
Trading Co., Ltd., controlled by De Beers, 
allocates industrial diamonds to the United 
Nations through the British Government. 
Private American importers are limited to 
no more than a six-month supply, and any 
attempts at stockpiling in the United 
States have been prevented. 

_ During the bombings of Britain, when 
Invasion seemed imminent, the British 
diamond monopoly had approached the 
United States Government with a request 
to store diamond stocks in this country— 
under British control as they feared price 
declines if too plentiful a supply were avail- 
able after the war. The Justice Department 
nixed the plan, arguing that our antitrust 
laws would prevent the granting of haven 
to a cartel. Accordingly a compromise was 
worked out. The diamond syndicate con- 
sented to stockpiling in Canada, from 
which we are permitted to draw when our 
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Associated Press photos 
Close-up of wheel dressing tools 


stocks fall below levels designated by the 
British “cartel. American importers, who 
are forced to buy in series, that is, taking 
the good stones with the bad in a pur- 
chased pile without privilege of return, are 
complaining, -however, that so many bad 
ones show up the prices of industrial dia- 
monds are meaningless. 
But American diamond users are in des- 
perate need of stones to keep pace with 
the furious rate of war production. They 
are taking all they can get, from any 
source, and even the Arkansas project is 
getting attention. The industry knows 
there has been no production at the mine 
in ten years; while there are diamonds to be 
had, the surface concentration of deposits 
makes the development expensive, and it 
has been cheaper to rely on imports. The 
North American Diamond Co., present 
owner of the field, has done some figuring 
and come up with a request for govern- 
ment priorities for machinery to start pro- 
duction. Twice the company has been 
turned down. However, if the findings of 
the Bureau of Mines are favorable, the way 
may be cleared for the granting of permis- 
sion to buy machinery needed to turn out 
the dust upon which much of the accuracy 
of American guns and bombs depends. 


Unitas Again 
Stabilization Plan Changed 
to Safeguard U.S. Interests 


For more than four months monetary 
experts of 28 United and associated na- 
tions followed one another to Washington 
to plan postwar international currency 
stabilization. Russia, expressing keen in- 
terest, assigned an observer but no dele- 
gates. 

The desirability of preventing exchange 
chaos was conceded from the outset; the 
big question was, how? Two plans were 
offered: one by John Maynard Keynes 
for Great Britain, one by Harry D. White 
of the United States Treasury. Both pro- 
posed mechanisms to stabilize currency 
ratios under international management. 
Keynes wanted a clearing union in which 
participating countries received bookkeep- 
ing credits (quotas) in a new exchange 
standard, the “Bancor,” on the basis of 
their prewar foreign-trade volume. White 
proposed the “Unitas” (equivalent to 
$10) as the yardstick, and called for quo- 
tas in each country’s actual assets: gold, 
currency, and securities (NEWSWEEK, 
April 19). Canada later added a third 
plan, similar to the American. 

Last week, after hearing the ideas of 
other nations, White revised his plan and 
hoped that the project could be crystal- 
lized in an international conference next 
winter. The revision showed more than a 
dozen major changes, among which two 
stood out: 


More Gold: Under the new draft, par- 
ticipating nations must put up 50 per 
cent of their quotas in gold, except that 
the ratios are scaled down for countries 
with relatively small holdings. All along 
the line, however, more gold is required 
than in the original scheme. 


Less Veto: The United States, the 
wealthiest member of the proposed fund, 
relinquishes its claimed right to veto al- 
terations in exchange rates, but retains 
the power in important particulars. Under 
the new draft, unless the United States 
agrees, there can be no change in the gold 
content of the Unitas (1371/7 grains). 
Also, the exchange value of the dollar 
cannot be altered without our consent. If 
all interested nations join in, the fund will 
aggregate $8,000,000,000, of which the 
United States’ contribution will be ap- 
proximately $2,500,000,000. Exchange rates 
will be those of July 1, 1943, in terms of 
dollars, except where they would be clearly 
inappropriate (as with inflation-ridden 
China) , and Axis-occupied countries would 
get special concessions. 





Significance 


More important than the plan’s new 
features was a change that was not made. 
As before, the United States is insisting 
on capital-asset contributions from every- 
body. We serve notice on the British that 
we will not accept their proposal for bas- 
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spearheading vital 
industrial maintenance program 


eeall branches of 


industry unite 


to maintain peak production 


The PM Plan is helping thousands 
of busy executives— where it counts 
most. Helping them maintain con- 
tinuous wartime production... 
helping keep plant electrical sys- 
tems operating efficiently ...des- 
pite shortages in essential wiring 
equipment. 

If you aren’t already safeguard- 
ing production with the aid of this 
Anaconda Preventive Maintenance 
Plan, mailthe coupon for full details. 





HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain close 
contact with their industrial power customers, 
despite lack of something to sell. It gives utility 
management the basis for a service program that 
definitely helps their power customers. Offers 

| utility a chance to do even more towards further- 
ing the war effort. 





HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 


The PM Pian helps uncover weak spots in 
electrical systems before trouble develops. 
Makes all personnel in plant, maintenance 


and conservation conscious. Provides - 
practical “tools” to. forestall—as wellas - 


foresee—would-be work stoppages. Helps 
maintain continuous wartime production. 








Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 
his most important wartime job—indus- 
trial plant maintenance. Helps him keep 
business going and organization together 
during construction lull... helps keep old 
customers, gain new ones, despite lack of 
products to sell . .. puts him in leadership 
role for furthering the war effort. «s2310 
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Anaconda Wire & Cable Company Individual 
25 Broadway, New York City 4 
Please send copy of the Anaconda Company. 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 

Address. 


City. 





guarding wartime production. 
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ing quotas on foreign trade, a formula 
which would put the United Kingdom at 
the head of the directors’ table. 

The added emphasis on gold is calcu- 
lated to help remove possible temptation 
for nations to use the fund unnecessarily 
and to limit the amount of gold available 
for transactions which might affect inter- 
national stability. 

The announcement emphasized that nei- 


ther the Treasury nor the United States 


Government has yet officially approved 
the plan. Congressional legislation will be 
needed to put it into effect. It is present- 
ed, however, not only as a preventive of 
postwar financial chaos but as the pattern 
for a permanent worldwide stabilization 
instrument. 


Postwar Shipping 


Neglect of the American shipping indus- 
try after the last war led it to be char- 
acterized by Rear Admiral Emory Land 
as “the nation’s cross-eyed stepchild.” 
After this war, it may well be the fair- 
haired boy. The Maritime Commission a 
fortnight ago appointed a postwar plan- 
ning committee of seventeen shipping ex- 
ecutives headed by Rear Admiral Howard 
L. Vickery and supported it with thirteen 
subcommittees, all dedicated to developing 
an immediate postwar shipping program 
and laying out long-range plans for the 
industry’s future. A similar survey under- 
taken in 1937, a year after passage of the 
Merchant Marine Act, resulted in building 


up the American merchant fleet and estab- 


lishing a training program for seamen, for- 
tunately well under way when Pearl Har- 
bor came. 


Coal Hours 


At least 600,000,000 tons of coal are 
needed this year. In an effort to get this 
production, the War Labor Board—re- 
sponding to action stemming from the 
White House*—last week authorized the 
nation’s coal miners to go on a 48-hour 
week. Since the basic work-week remains 
35 hours, the extra thirteen hours will be 
paid for at time-and-a-half rates. Thus the 
Little Steel formula is preserved, while the 
average miner’s pay can go up about $9 
a week, making his weekly envelope carry 
at least $54.50, compared with an average 
of $35 last May 1 

After learning about the order, coal deal- 
ers tried to figure how much it would cost 
them; how much they would have to raise 
delivered prices straight on down the line 


to the consumer. The best guess was that ” 


the delivered price would have to be upped 
25 cents—but before the price can be 
raised, the Office of Price Administration 
must give its approval. 





*The President asked James F. Byrnes, 
Office of War Mobilization Director, to ask 
Coal Administrator Harold L. Ickes whether 
the rise in working hours was feasible. Ickes 
then asked the WLB for the necessary av- 
thority. This complicated procedure is pre 
scribed under the War Labor Disputes Act. 
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Said the Destroyer to the Invasion Barges: 


“Mine fleld destroyed 
— channel clear!” 


They work together better... As the sea and air barrage psi mous Bebe mon : 
Shatters the early dawn mnected every radio in the fleet... 
hecause they can talk together Out plow the mine sweepers “Locked” each to the Same wave length 
Their night's hairtrigger work done... __T0 save the seconds that win battles? 


Across their bows os all done carer esses 
Sweeps the destroyer leader y a tiny crystal of quartz 


Throwing water and “making smoke”... Po ens ois ae — 


To form a unit that synchronizes every radio 
And feeds the message through 
At the predetermined frequency ... 


* * * 


Lurking in the man-made fog 
The invasion barges 
Await the signal to move in 


pre “om a Today LT.&T.’s manufacturing associate 


T li Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
oe party tne... Is one of the leading producers 
Suddenly it comes : Of crystal units for our fighting forces .... 
; - The flash that says T, LT.&T.’s broad i 
On the * ” os t omorrow I.T.&T.’s broad experience 
Catt rheebeti sere The cnt isden i communion 
nician “aims” ber modern crystal- And the whole armada Will help men build 
cutting saw. Starts moving in as one... A better world. 


Inrenmatiowat Tecepmowe ane Teregnapn Corporation 67 Broad Ss., New York, N.Y. 


Manufacturing Associate: 
& FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 











SCIENCE 


Public Vies With Army for Penicillin, 
Miracle Drug That Comes From Mold 


When there is only enough of the newest miracle drug to save either a child or a 
wounded soldier, which one would you save? Last week, this poser stumped the nation. 
A New York 2-year-old was improving after red tape had been cut and speed records 
broken to rush the precious substance to what doctors had feared would be her death- 
bed. The resultant publicity brought a flurry of other appeals for the lifesaver, virtually 
all of which has been reserved for troops. Finally, Dr. Warren F. Draper, acting Surgeon 
General, announced all pleas for the germ destroyer would be passed along to Dr. 
_ Chester 8. Keefer of the Evans Memorial Hospital in Boston. Here is the story of the 
drug that brought the question of soldier or civilian survival into sharpest conflict. 





One morning in 1929 there occurred a 
laboratory accident that now looms up as 
a high milestone in war medicine—Dr. 
Alexander Fleming of St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal, London, was hopping mad to find that 
a common bread and cheese mold, penicil- 
lium notatum,* had ruined some staphylo- 
coccus (pus germ) cultures he had been 


experimenting with for weeks. His report 
led to an investigation by Oxford Univer- 
sity bacteriologists, who concluded that a 
substance naturally excreted by the living 
mold had a remarkable ability to destroy 
certain germs. This it did indirectly by 
making them easy prey to white blood cor- 
puscles. The substance, named penicillin, 
proved unbelievably potent—a dilution of 
one part in 25,000,000 barred the growth 
of pus germs. 

Owing to the difficulties of producing 





*In Latin, penicillium means painter’s brush 
—an allusion to the tufts of mold. Notatum. 
means mark, 
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appreciable quantities of the substance 
and also to its instable character, there 
was little hope that penicillin could be 
widely used until in 1939 it was discovered 
that the wonder worker’s calcium and 
sodium salts were quite stable. Soon after 
that a number of cures of patients suffer- 
ing from various infections were reported 
in England, and a few cases were treated 
experimentally in the United States. More 
recently Dr. A. N. Richards of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development 
reported that penicillin seemed superior to 
any of the sulfa drugs in curbing pus in- 
fections, even when blood poisoning had 
already developed. The new germ destroy- 
er also was found to be effective against 
streptococcus, pneumonia, and gonorrhea 
infections which resisted sulfa drugs. 
Moreover, when penicillin was used there 
were none of the unpleasant aftereffects 
sometimes associated with the  sulfas 
(NEWSWEEK, June 7). 

But the mold excretion wouldn’t rout all 
disease germs, researchers found. Potent 
against some germs, like pus organisms, it 
proved less effective against others, among 
which are those causing typhoid fever and 
plague. As a curb on battle-wound infec- 
tions, however, penicillin promised to have 




















: ; =. : I. hundreds of control towers guarding 
Here’s an Aircraft INStrument —‘Aresice’s forty thousand mites of skyways, 
Kollsman altimeters are vital “reference 

points” for planes in flight. Pilots radio these 

that never leaves the sround towers for “the Kollsman”—the barometric 
’ Seer pressure setting shown by the station al- 

” _ \ timeter. The pilot’s own Kollsman altimeter 

is then set to correspond—a procedure vital to 

maintaining airway traffic flight levels, and 

; in making safe landings. The first commer- 

cial sensitive altimeters were products of 

Kollsman research—20 times more sensitive 

than then existing types. Since then—on the 

ground and in the air—they have become the 


standard of safety and reliability in the opera- 
tion of American aircraft. 


H WHAT TOMORROW'S AIR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS wii? 

}) be we do not yet know. But we do know that instru- 

© ments will play a large part in their solution and 

}) in expanding the scope and usefulness of the air- 

plane far beyond anything we know today. Kolls- 
man engineers are constantly developing new and 
better aircraft instruments which will help widen 
and extend tomorrow's skyways. 
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THE KOLLSMAN 50,000 FT. SENSITIVE ALTIMETER is so in- 
geniously geared that a diaphragm expansion of only threes 
sixteenths of an inch sends the pointer around the dial 50 


“ig Capable of measuring altitude to within but a few AIRCRAFT 
eet, its essential parts are finished to within two ten-thou. 
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Sneeze Season 


On, Bless You! 








The windup... 


the pitch, and... 


a-a-a—choo! 


Don’t laugh too soon: These New York Mirror photographs may seem funny—if you're not a hay-fever victim 


no rival if only it could be produced in sub- 
stantial amounts. Large-scale production 
would have been relatively easy had it 
been possible to make the substance ar- 
tificially from chemicals, but this proved 
impossible because the precise chemical 
structure remained a mystery. On the 
other hand, nothing was too much trouble 
if it would save the lives of thousands of 
American troops, and that is why a num- 
ber of drug concerns tackled the tedious 
job of producing penicillin by growing 
mold. 


Penicillin Garden: In the E. R. 
Squibbs & Sons labdtatories at New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., are row upon row of 1-gallon 
bottles, each containing a veritable garden 
of penicillium notatum. Several thousand 
of these bottles are incubated at a time 
in culture rooms where they must remain 
for almost fourteen days while the green- 
blue-gray growth is developing and excret- 
ing penicillin into the liquid culture me- 
dium. The anti-bacterial agent is harvested 
by discarding the mold and collecting the 
liquid filtrate, but extraction of the drug 
in concentrated form requires an extreme- 
ly delicate three-step process, involving 
low temperature and high-vacuum evap- 
oration. 

The final product is a greenish-brown 
powder, and barely enough to cover your 
smallest fingernail is obtained from a gal- 
lon garden. It takes a bit more of the pow- 
der to make a single one of the thumb- 
size glass ampules in which penicillin is 


packaged, ready to be used either by in- 
jection into the blood stream or into the 
muscles. At least 125 gallons of culture 
filtrate are required to produce an ounce 
of germ destroyer. 

“Millions of units” of penicillin are be- 
ing supplied each week to-the armed forces 
by the Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. But even this is not necessarily a 
very large amount, since 1,000,000 units 
weigh but a fifth of an ounce. A resistant 
case of gonorrhea requires 100,000 units 
for a quick cure, considerably larger doses 
are needed for bone and other deep-seated 
infections. The Journal item, headed “In- 
creased Production of Penicillin,” con- 
cluded: “Penicillin is now under strict al- 
location of the War Production Board for 
national defense and there is no prospect 
that a surplus will soon be available for 
civilian use.” 


Kerchoo 


Hay fever, which is no fever and which 
is seldom caused by hay, has been blamed 
for an annual manpower loss, due to ab- 
sences, of more than 10,000,000 work- 
weeks. Last week America’s annual hay 
fever season opened, and grains of pollen 


were setting off explosions in millions of . 


allergic American nostrils. The sneeze peak 
will occur about Sept. 1, although relief for 
those living in some sections, notably the 
Gulf States, cannot be promised before 


November. Meanwhile there were both dis- 
comfiting and comforting reports on the 
1943 outlook. 


Unfavorable: Because of heavy spring 
rains, there is a bumper crop of weeds, es- 
pecially ragweed which, ironically bearing 
the family name Ambrosia, is the worst 
offender. Labor shortages have darkened 
the picture by reducing weed-cutting pro- 
grams. Also contributing to the unhappi- 
ness of sufferers is the restriction of travel 
which hampers them in escaping to rela- 
tively pollen-free regions. Cincinnati, a bad 
hay-fever city because it is near the center 
of the ragweed belt, reported weeds grow- 
ing 15 feet tall in the city limits and each 
of them giving off as many as 8,000,000,000 
pollen particles every five hours. 


Comforting: In St. Louis, Dr. French 
K. Hansel, a nationally known authority, 
told Newsweex he had found that it 
wasn’t the size of the weed crop but the 
amount of wind which determined the 
severity of the hay-fever season. In 1942, 
he said, there also was a bumper weed crop 
and it gave rise to dire predictions. Actual- 
ly, since there was little wind, the season 
wasn’t bad at all in St. Louis. Accordingly 
long-range weather forecasters would be in 
a better position to predict a severe season 
than botanists. 


Misconception: Dr. Hansel declared 
unfounded the popular conviction that rain 
prevents the distribution of pollen; rain 
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: A slimpse today of 
MR CONDITIONING tomorrow 


ust as America crossed the thresh- 
old of Air Conditioned living, came 
the war. So, for the duration, the 
name Worthington—already a great 
name in Air Conditioning—must re- 
main a reminder of the comfort you 
will one day enjoy. Right now, all of 
Worthington’s accumulated knowl- 
edge in this field is aimed at the 
complex problems of arms produc- 
tion. Engine-test stratosphere cham- 
bers, as an example, calling for atmos- 
pheric control far beyond previous 
precision standards. This, in itself, 


would justify thelong years of research 
which Worthington engineers dedi- 
cated to this end. And the sterner 
demands of war will step-up the pace 
of progress in providing the needed 
equipment of peace. 

You will benefit, because out of 
all this effort will come the right Air 
Conditioning Unit to meet your needs. 
And it will be available to you readily 
through a national organization of 
Worthington Distributors. Keep this 
symbol fixed in your mind—a sign of 
better things to come. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 


CA3-14 


WORTHINGTON AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
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really spreads pollen because it is usually 
preceded by winds which lift the grains 
high above the clouds and causes them to 
be carried great distances. When the rain 
ends this pollen drifts downward. 


Hay-Fever Belt: The heart of the 
pollen area, according to Dr. Hansel, is In- 
dianapolis. Other cities where the pollen 
count is high are St. Louis, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Kansas City. New York has a 
comparatively low count, partly because 
it is on the coast and partly because it is 
not the center of an agricultural area. 
Oregon and Washington are notably free 
from ragweed; other places in which the 
allergic seek sanctuary are a few sections 
in Florida, California, Northern Michigan, 
and in the mountains, since ragweed 
doesn’t grow above 7,000 feet. 


Treatment: Although there is no cure 
for hay fever, Dr. Hansel says treatments 
are available which relieve nine out of ten 
victims. He favors injection of ragweed 
extract, both before and during the season, 
to build up resistance to the pollen. More- 
over, special diets are recommended to pre- 
vent sensitiveness to certain foods from 
adding to the sneeze victims’ problems. In 
general the St. Louis physician steers his 
patients away from wheat, eggs, nuts, 
beans, and all foods containing germinating 
proteins. He also discourages the eating 
of such seasonal items as melons, fresh 
peaches, and grapes for the reason that 
patients have been found to acquire other 
sensitivities during ragweed time. Short 
trips in autos, streetcars, and buses expose 
patients to pollen and should be avoided. 


Eradication: Cutting weeds before 
they bloom is helpful but does little good 
if the same weeds grow in the surrounding 
country. For pollen grains have been 
trapped from planes at 9,000 feet and are 
present over the open sea, 100 miles from 
land. “The way to end hay fever,” Dr. 
Hansel is convinced, “would be to stamp 
out every ragweed in the United States— 
a gigantic task.” 


Brooklyn Complex 


Boys who grow up in crowded districts 
are thrown frequently into _fist-to-chin 
competitions and thus develop a chip-on- 
the-shoulder defensiveness. In Brooklyn, 
as is demonstrated by Dodger rooters, this 
sometimes is serious, but more often 
feigned truculency becomes the badge of 
manhood. So whenever Navy physicians 
run across men who habitually adopt an 
overaggressive pose, they diagnose them 
as victims of Brooklyn Syndrome (group 
of symptoms) . 

In the current Journal of Psychology, 
_ Lt. Comdr. C. L. Wittson and other Navy 
psychiatrists warn that Brooklyn Syn- 
drome, which is a harmless characteristic, 
is apt to be mistaken at induction centers 
for an abnormal psychological condition. 
And such mistakes cause rejections of men 
who would make fine soldiers and sailors. 


BOOKS 
Mrs. Surratt’s Case 


On May 10, 1865, a trial was held be- 
fore a United States military commission 
in Washington, D. C., which has since 
been described by no less conservative an 
authority than “The Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography” as “one of the most ir- 
regular trials in history.” This court- 
martial, which was probably the most 
sensational in the annals of the republic, 
involved eight persons, one of them a 
woman, all accused of having conspired 
with Jefferson Davis, President of the re- 
cently defunct Confederacy, to assassi- 
nate Abraham Lincoln and other high 
officials of the United States Government. 

The proceedings lasted more than a 
month and were strictly star-chamber, 
reminiscent of the case of Alfred Dreyfus 
in France and the Reichstag Fire Trial in 
Leipzig of 1934. In other words, the com- 
mission was interested solely in proving a 
political point and apparently scrupled at 
nothing to do it. Important evidence in 
government possession which would have 
been damaging to the prosecution was 
suppressed; the accused were not permit- 
ted to testify for themselves; witnesses 
were intimidated, and the defense lawyers 
treated with contempt for which they had 
no redress. The upshot, which everyone 
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knows, was that four of the accused were 
sent to the gallows, while various punish. 
ments which the commission deemed fit- 
ting were meted out to the other four. 

In the years since that period, when 
war hatred still burned and calmness of 
judgment was swept away in the national 
grief and rage over the killing of a beloved 
leader, it has become apparent that one 
of the four who were hanged was probably 
innocent. That person was Mary Eugenia 
Surratt, 45-year-old widow of a Maryland 
county “squire” and keeper of the Wash- 
ington boardinghouse in which John 
Wilkes Booth and company perfected 
their megalomaniac crime. 

The life story of Mary E. Surratt is told 
by Helen Jones Campbell for the first time 
in a new book called “The Case for Mrs. 
Surratt.” This biography, which reads like 
a novel and is regrettably lacking in notes 
or documentation of any kind, doesn’t 
mince words. The author proceeds on the 
premise that her heroine was a victim of 
judicial murder; that she was completely 
innocent and that her persecutors, chief of 


‘whom was Secretary of War Edwin Stan- 


ton, were fully aware of it. The military 
tribunal which sentenced Mrs. Surratt 
later petitioned President Johnson to com- 
mute her sentence, but the Judge Advo- 
cate, acting on Stanton’s orders, kept the 
document from Johnson until after the 
execution. It was reported, years later, 











Was Mary E. Surratt unjustly hanged that rainy cy in Washington, D.C? 





WHAT'S 
A NUT FOR? 


@ A nut is for just one purpose. 
That is to fasten things together. 


A good nut holds tight. It doesn’t 
shake loose even under vibration. 


This is the particular virtue of 
the Elastic Stop Nut. 


This nut has an elastic red collar 
in the top. The collar grips the 
bolt and keeps the nut and bolt 
threads pressing tight against 
each other. There’s no play. 
There’s no wobble. 


So the nut stays put. 


It can be taken off and put back, 
on and still lock. Anywhere on 
the bolt. 


We've made billions of Elastic 


Stop Nuts. 


They’re on every airplane made 
in America. And on all kinds of 


war material. 


And as far as we know, not one 
has ever failed to do its job 
surer and better than any other 
similar fastening. 
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... When Time Is Vital Standard 
Conveyors Expedite Handling 


Oil is but one of many essentials 
of war whose handling is speeded 
up — in production and shipping 
— by Standard Conveyors. 


‘Parcels and packages, destined for 
soldiers at home bases or overseas, 
are swiftly handled and dispatched 
with the aid of Standard Conveyor 
equipment in many metropolitan 
post offices. Whatever the com- 
modity, planned handling with 
Standard Conveyors assures un- 
interrupted flow and movement. 


Whatever you make or handle 
now — or expect to in the future 
— Standard Conveyor Compan 

has the “know how” for the build- 
ing and use of power and gravity 
conveyors to your best advantage. 


Write for valuable reference book 
F-11 — “Conveyors by Standard” 
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that a day before his death—which rumor 
claimed was a suicide—Stanton murmured 
to a friend: “That Surratt woman haunts 
me.” 

Mrs. Campbell makes out a strong case 
for her historical client. Although Mrs. 
Surratt was not an interesting woman, 
except by virtue of her terrible plight, 
the story of her trial and the reconstruc- 
tion of an hysterical period combine to 
make a fascinating piece of Americana, if 
not one that anyone can be proud of. 
(Tne Case For Mrs, Surratt. By Helen 
Jones Campbell. 272 pages. Putnam. $3.) 


The Mediterranean Story 


There are several reasons for recom- 
mending Richard McMillan’s new book, 
“Mediterranean Assignment.” For: one, it 
is easily the most complete and detailed 
narrative yet written about the war in 
North Africa. It contains a superb profile 
of Gen. Sir Bernard Law Montgomery, 
the “desert Cromwell,” and an excellent 
study of his methods of waging desert war. 
The book is well put together, rich in the 
revealing anecdotes and the stories of in- 
dividual exploits which give humanity and 
reality to military history. Lastly, al- 
though the account is entirely eyewitness, 
the author keeps himself and his per- 
sonality in the background as much as 
possible. This is a very refreshing trait in 
a war correspondent’s book and one that 
is strongly commended as a model. 

MeMillan, who was the first accredited 
correspondent with the BEF in France, 
was sent by the United Press from Lon- 
don to Gibraltar in November 1940 on 
what he thought would be a routine as- 
signment. He expected to be back in 
England in two days. Instead, he stayed 
in the Mediterranean two years. He went 
to Albania, where he saw the early bat- 
tles of the Greek-Italian war; from there 
he crossed over to Libya and watched 
General Wavell lead a shoestring army of 
5,000 men to victory over Graziani’s 
150,000 “invincibles.” He returned with 
the Balkan BEF to Greece and saw that 
nation’s tragic debacle from uncomfort- 
ably close quarters; he was in on the 
BEF’s “little Dunkerque” and made his 
way to Crete just before its fall. 

Back in Africa, McMillan was with the 
British during the siege of Tobruk and 
in the disastrous flight into Egypt. Fi- 
nally, he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
crushed Eighth Army, marvelously revi- 
talized under “Monty of El Alamein,” 
force the strutting Rommel, who had ad- 
vanced farther and faster than any other 
military leader in history, to turn tail, 
thus earning the added distinction of being 
the military leader who retreated faster 
than any other in history. 


Restrained Bite: McMillanisa Scots- 
man and a loyal son of the empire. His 
writing is nonpolitical, and he is sparing 
of criticism of the British military conduct 
of the war in the Mediterranean arena. He 
believes it was Hitler who made the mis- 














McMillan: Desert chronicler 


take of going into the Balkans, that if the 
Nazis had not felt obliged to help the 
stumble-bum Italian Army out of its em- 
barrassing difficulties with the Greeks but 
had instead concentrated on the feeble 
British forces in Libya, Hitler could have 
cleaned up North Africa, joy-ridden 
through Suez and joined hands with his 
Far Eastern partner. 

When the author does indulge in criti- 
cal remarks about his countrymen, how- 
ever, his words have added sting by virtue 
of his habitual restraint. He is bitter about 
the MacDonald-Baldwin-Chamberlain pol- 
icies which led the British people into a 
war and “gave them bows and arrows to 
fight with.” There are also some extremely 
caustic passages about the polo-playing 
staff officers who led a café-society life 
around British G.H.Q. in Cairo, while the 
boys of the Eighth Army were battling 
for their existence out in the desert. Mc- 
Millan says that often Montgomery’s 
“desert rats” would stagger back to base 
after a bloody skirmish in the sands, to be 
greeted by a communiqué from G.H.Q. 
telling how Cairo had that day been vic- 
torious over Suez—at cricket. 

Like many correspondents in this war, 
McMillan has been, under fire—not just 
under general bombardment but personal- 
ly shot at—and has had more than his 
share of hackle-raising brushes with death. 
Last ‘week, just as his book was about to 
be released, UP wires carried the news that 
their correspondent had been wounded in 
the face and hands by a powder blast at 
the front in Sicily. The next day, McMil- 
lan covered that story himself. It was typ- 
ical of him that his dispatch carried not 
a word of his own pain or the extent of 
his wounds; it was a reporter’s account— 
and a good one, too—of what life is like n 
a field dressing station. (MEDITERRANEAN 
Assignment. By Richard McMillan. 322 
pages. Doubleday, Doran. $3.) 
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EDUCATION 


Reading to Learn 


Are hollyhocks starched? . . . What holds 
the clouds up? .. . Do birds laugh? . . . What 
keeps people down on the ground? . . . What 
makes an eclipse? 


In the old days, when Johnny barged 
into first grade with a stream of questions 
like these, his teacher. sternly slapped him 
down to minding his reader—a standard- 
ized text of fairy tales and moral inci- 
dents, uncomplicated by technological 
subjects. Now, however, the curiosity of 
American school children has won them 
an increasingly sympathetic ear: many 
pedagogues are convinced that teaching 
kids how to find the answers to questions 
they raise has a double value—it gives 
them information at the same time that 
they are learning to read. As a result, 
simple botany, science, sociology, etc., 
have descended from the realm of college 
electives to the little desks next door to 
kindergarten. 

Johnny owes the prospect of a more in- 
teresting school day to a new method of 
teaching called “differentiated reading in- 
struction.” At a recent five-day seminar 
at Pennsylvania State College, Dr. Em- 
mett A. Betts, director of the institution’s 
reading clinic, explained the system to 
some 200 educators. Basically it is a lot 
simpler than it sounds. All you do, he 
said, is to let kids read what they are able 
to read—on any subject they may select. 
A sixth-grade teacher, for example, might 
have some children who are qualified to 
handle only a first-grade reader, while 
others might be ready for high-school lit- 
erature. “The track coach,” said Dr. Betts, 
“does not expect a ninth-grade boy to 
clear 10 feet in the pole-vault event just 
because he is in the ninth grade. Instead, 
he adjusts the bar to the height at which 
“a boy can jump and gradually increases 





The same principle applies to reading, 
Dr. Betts believes. If Johnny is trying to 
read a book that is too difficult for him, 
he will be unable to keep up with his 
class; he will feel a sense of frustration, 
may even develop an inferiority complex, 
and will certainly come to hate school. 
On the other hand, if Johnny’s book is too 
easy, he will be bored, his attention will 
wander, with the usual result that a bright 
boy is in hot water all the time. 


Diagnosis: Through standardized tests 
and informal reading inventories devised 
by the Penn State clinic, Johnny’s teacher 
can now determine the exact level at 
which he is capable of reading success- 
fully. Using material new to the pupil, she 
checks his reactions: Does he hold the 

k too close or too far? Does he squint, 
tub his eyes, blink excessively? Does he 
indicate tension by movements of his 
hands, body, head, or legs? What are his 
emotional reactions—indifference, coopera- 
tion, enthusiasm, aggressiveness, lack of 























TALL TIMBER 


.. nvaluable in 
War as in Peace 









Until several decades ago, trees were used 
mainly to manufacture a few products— 
lumber, pulp and paper. Today, from the 
natural wood fibres of trees, modern science 
has developed many products of wider use- 
fulness than wood as nature made it. 


One of these products is Insulite—a struc- 
tural insulation board that insulates as it 
builds, giving two services from one mate- 
rial. To make Insulite, trees are put into 
machines that tear them to pieces—leaving 
the wood fibres. 





These fibres, the tough, sturdy sinews of 
the tree, are then processed into the boards 
known as Insulite. When used in home con- 
struction, Insulite has a bracing strength 
four times that of ordinary wood sheathing, 
horizontally applied. 


Insulite has many important uses. Today, 
as in 1917 and '18, thousands of our fighting 
men are comfortably housed in barracks 
built of Insulite. Insulite is moistureproofed, 
windproofed, and treated against termites, 
rot and fungi. 


























In home construction Insulite finds its 
widest use. Because Insulite insulates as it 
builds, walls constructed with Insulite save 
fuel in winter, make rooms cooler in sum- 
mer. Used to finish attic interiors, Insulite 
provides attractive walls and ceilings that 
require no plastering, papering or painting. 


On farms, Insulite has many uses, Hog 
houses, brooder houses, laying houses are 
. quickly built with Insulite. Cattle, hogs and 
poultry are healthier... require far less feed 
.. produce more in insulated, weathertight, 
draft free structures. 


D EX UTIVES: If you have aconstructio 
_ problem where a material is needed that offers 
great structural strength, lightness, insulati 


sound control or vapor control, it may be thot 
tnsulite can help you. Write Insulite, 500 Baker 


Arcade Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn., for information. 
THE nes wo FIBRE STRU Al. . Bo 


LOOK FOR INSULITE IN THE RED PACKAGE 
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confidence? How about his voice—is it 
monotonous, rhythmical, high-pitched, or 
‘conversational? And finally, does he under- 
stand what he reads? 

From these tests, checked over a series 
of graded readings, teacher can determine 
Johnny’s independent reading level (at 
which he can read easily), his instruc- 
tional level (at which he needs help) , and 
his frustration level (where his reading 

ability breaks down). 


Project: When the whole class has 
been thus graded and grouped according 
to ability, the children are ready to tackle 
some problem which interests them all. 
The subject may be bread or milk, or 
trains, or how to grow rabbits. Class and 
teacher talk about it together, to discover 
how much the children already know, what 
questions they want answered. Then when 
they start to read independently, they are 
reading to find the answers to their own 
inquiries. Thus individual curiosity pro- 
vides the spur. 

With teacher’s help as needed, the 
groups learn how to use the school library, 
how to consult books, maps, encyclopedias. 
magazines, newspapers. Then the class as 
a whole pieces the group-obtained infor- 
mation together to see if the picture is 
complete. 

Obviously such a project requires a fund 
of information and considerable imagina- 
tion on the part of the teacher. According 
to Dr. Betts, the lack of proper teacher 
training is the chief technical obstacle to 
national adoption of this new reading 
method, which has been tried in scattered 
areas in every state in the union, always 
with success. 

If differentiated reading instruction does 
become a permanent part of America’s 
educational system, it will be the biggest 
step toward recognizing the needs of the 
individual student that the schools have 
seen. And since it can be applied to college 
as well as to primary and_ secondary 
school, differentiated reading instruction 
may drastically revise college courses. 


Dishonor System 


Back in the good old days, there was a 
cavalier-like dash about the occasional 
Joe College who walked boldly into his 
final exams bearing a notebook with all 
the answers. And although it wasn’t quite 
cricket, the girl who, knowing she would 
have a male proctor, left: her reference 
books in the ladies’ room was stil! admired 
for her forethought. 

But to a patriotic University of Cali- 
fornia last week, cheating had ceased to 
be funny. Through a queer and unex- 
plained kind of post-juvenile delinquency, 
the numbers of formulas jotted into the 
palms of hands and the proverbs skillfully 
worked into the spots of dirty white 
flannels had increased to such a point that 
the university’s proud but already modified 
honor system faced complete collapse. In- 
deed, the war seemed even to be turning 
some students into potentially top-notch 


secret agents: One was reported to have 
gone into an examination with a paper 
bearing notes in invisible ink, which he 
made legible at the opportune time with 
the heat from a surreptitious cigarette 
lighter. 

Thoroughly alarmed by what President 
Robert G. Sproul called this “carelessness 
of moral rectitude,” the Associated Stu- 
dents Judiciary Committee, composed of 
both men and women, sent a letter to the 
faculty with the request that it be read 
in all classes. “The attitude of students 
toward cheating,” the committee frowned 
sternly, “is much too lax. Now, more than 
ever, you, as students, must realize why 
you are going to college . . . For the sake 
of your own personal integrity, you should 
realize the full import of cheating and its 
consequences to you. Any student found 
guilty may be suspended from the uni- 
versity.” 

After thus thwacking the wrists of the 
students, the committee then criticized the 
university. Under the present system, in 
which exams are monitored usually by one 
instructor, students are still supposed to 
report cribbing. But, the committee com- 
plained, students didn’t know that, nor 
were they warned of the consequences of 
cheating. 


Gloria Nord: A rink but no ice 
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SPORTS 
Nord Star 


She was 5 feet 2 and her eyes were 
blue. And she streaked around the Holly- 
wood roller-skating rink like a ballerina 
on wheels. 

One man in the crowd that night four 
years ago watched shrewdly. He was Har- 
old Steinman. He had been a fight man- 
ager (King Levinsky and others) for a 
long time, and he was looking for greener 
fields. Now he had sighted them. Sonja 
Henie, Bess Ehrhardt, and Evelyn Chan- 
dler had made America ice-skating con- 
scious. Wouldn’t an extravaganza on roller 
skates be good box office, too? 

Steinman talked to the tiny blond 
skater. Her name was Gloria Nord and 
although she was still in school, she was 
already a professional dancer. She skated 
for fun, but she was more than willing 
to do it for cash. Like that, Gloria be- 
came the star-to-be of the first  roller-: 
skating revue; but for real stardom, she 
had a long wait. 

Steinman toured the country for two 
years, visiting many of the nation’s 4,000 
roller rinks and picking up talent where 
he found it. He finally got 
the show into shape last 
year. Recently it wound up 
a coast-to-coast tour in 
Hollywood, playing a part 
in Betty Grable’s forthcom- 
ing “Pin Up Girl.” And this 
week the troupe was in 
New York putting the fin- 
ishing touches to the sec- 
ond edition of “Skating: 
Vanities,” which opens in 
Cleveland on Sept. 2, the 
first stop on a_ projected 
eight-month tour. 

War hasn’t slowed the 
show much. Steinman still 
manages to get satisfactory 
transportation for the 100 
members of the cast and 
the two freight cars of 
equipment (including a 
special sectional Masonite 
floor which is put together 
with adhesive tape). Nei- 
ther do the actors worry 
about a scarcity of steel; 
the skates are equippe 
with special replaceable 
wood-plastic wheels which 
cut down on the noise. And ° 
the manpower shortage isn’t 
serious either—most of the 
chorus boys are 16- and 17- 
year-olds. 

This winter Steinman, | 
who travels with the show, | 
hopes he'll have time to 
learn to skate himself. May- | 
be he is expecting that his — 
21-year-old star will teach © 
him.. 











yer There 


it’s a question in 
every mans mind 


Industry is helping win the war... 


After the war is decisively won... 


industry must help build a peacetime world 


what kind of world is essential for a just and durable peace? 


This question is being asked today everywhere in the 
world. No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 


Ice must be a world as peaceful and neighborly as 


your own town; a world in which decent people can 
bring up their children decently. It must be a busy 


world where factories and farms are working and 
where there are jobs for all. 


How can such a world be brought into being? The 
surest way is to think and talk about it. Full and 
complete discussions on the porches of this country, 
over its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and al- 


ways at meals—that is how the terms of A JUST 
AND DURABLE PEACE can be formulated. 

In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your 
terms of peace must be such that the people of other 
lands can agree with them. There must be provision 
in your plans for sustained production and for con- 
sumption of that production. 

Only a world peace that squares with the conscience 
can endure. 


of men of good will can be just. Only a just peace 
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Availobie in Ceneda at slightly higher prices. 


Annie Doesn’t Live There... 


After Little Orphan Annie, with the aid 
of Punjab and the Junior Commandos, had 
polished off a swarm of Nazi U-boats hid- 
ing in the base of a castle by the sea, 
“Daddy” Warbucks decided she needed a 
rest. As usual, he couldn’t stay around, so 
he sent her to a small town called Gooney- 
ville to stay with “Uncle Spike” and “Aunt 
Sally” Spangle, his old friends. Here she 
would live in peace (he thought) for the 
duration. (Daddy always was.an optimist.) 


Instead, Annie landed on Aug. 10 in the: 


middle of an all-out fight between Uncle 
Spike and Fred Flask, gauleiterish director 
of the local OPA. Flask operates three cars 
(one for his playboy son and one for his 
wife) on “essential” business, but when 
the Spangles drove Uncle Spike’s assistant, 
Mrs. Chute, 10 miles to see her sick moth- 
er they lost their A card. “We’re not kick- 
ing, now,” says Uncle Spike, ominously. 
His patience was admirable, for although 
government regulations had virtually killed 
trade at his little store, he was spending 
every evening filling out OPA question- 
naires “in triplicate.” 

For two weeks it looked as if Annie 
were getting herself locked in a death 
struggle with the OPA. Then the publish- 
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ers, the News Syndicate Co., Inc. (N.Y. 
Daily News-Chicago Tribune), and the 
author, 49-year-old Harold Gray, began to 
get protests. Among the 20,000,000 persons 
subscribing to “Annie” newspapers, some 
(possibly OPA directors) found Flask too 
realistic. Others thought comic strips 
should steer clear of politics. 

But the first real action was taken last 
week by James S. Pope, forthright man. 
aging editor of the liberal Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Almost his last act before 
leaving to take a Washington job in the 
Office of Censorship was to toss Little Or- 
phan Annie right out of the paper. On Aug. 
20 The Courier-Journal made a public an- 
nouncement in the letter column: Little 
Orphan Annie was dropped “because its 
sponsors . . . had turned it into a vehicle 
of propaganda against gasoline rationing. 
The Courier-Journal . . . does not mind 
presenting opinions contrary to our own. 
Nevertheless we have to insist that opinion 
... be duly labeled as such and not smug- 
‘gled into comic strips in the guise of en- 
tertainment.” 

Concerned by the current shape of 
things, the syndicate persuaded Gray to 
alter the plot (starting Aug. 30 in the 
daily strips) to choke off a controversial 
climax revolving around a mayoralty elec- 
tion in Gooneyville. Some OPA stuff also 
was deleted. (The Sunday pages, which 
the syndicate feels are less troublesome 
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OH, HE WENT To MOTLEYVILLE To 
CHECK ON A PLANT-SEEMS THEIR 
EMPLOYES HAVE BEEN DRIVING 
TOO MUCH HE JUST HAPPENED 
TO BE THERE ON THE DAY 
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Annie encountered an OPA ogre at Gooneyville—briefly 
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politically, stayed put for the time being.) 


{Gray shed no tears, “After all,” he said, 
“it’s a commercial proposition. I’m no re- 
former. If people don’t like the kid one 
way I'll draw her some other way ...I 
yet my own ideas without pressure from 


anybody ... though I will say this, I’d be 


n last (perfectly willing to take on a lot of Mc- 
man. @Cormick’s (Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
lisville Chicago Tribune publisher) enemies.” 
before 


in the 
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Pathfinder Pew 


Pathfinder, the countrified weekly news 
magazine which has been crowding RFD 
mailboxes since 1894, acquired a new and 
unrural owner last week. He was J. Howard 
Pew, who has a full-time job as president 
of the Sun Oil Co. but who finds time on 
the side to dabble in Republican politics 























— and to. publish The Farm Journal and 
ypinion Farmer's Wife and a group of trade pub- 
“smug. lications including Tron Age. Final papers 
of en- yon the sale were in Philadelphia ready to 
be signed this week by Emil Hurja, the 
spe of present owner, and by Graham Patterson, 
ray to who runs The Farm Journal for Pew and 
in the Will take active charge of Pathfinder. 
versial M Although Pew was accused in some 
ry elec. jg quarters of buying the magazine with an 
iff also Mtye to the coming Presidential campaign, 
which phe denies this vigorously. His announced 
Jlesome Purpose is longer term and of a more 


fnancial nature. Pathfinder, which was 
first printed for 2,000 subscribers on an $8 
hand press, had grown by the late 1930s 
to more than a million circulation. In 
recent years, however, its sales had fallen 
about 50 per cent and its balance sheet 
was well spotted with red. ink. 

Pew’s plan and Patterson’s job is to put 
it back on a paying basis, as they did 
with The Farm Journal, which Pew bought 
at an auction in 1935 and which now has a 
circulation of more than 2,500,000. Their 
program for Pathfinder, to start with the 
October issue, includes modernizing the 
format, using slick paper, and sprucing 
up the editorial content with the help of a 
new editor, Robert Howard (now with The 
Farm Journal). Probably the biggest im- 
mediate change from the readers’ point of 
view, however, will be the absence of the 
{traditional patent-medicine ads. 





O 
ew | BDateline Stockholm 
“a Hard by the German Legation, over- 


booking Lake Malar and the Swedish royal 
16 palace, stands Stockholm’s massive Grand 
H BHotel. It is a gray-stone, six-story build- 
——*:| @ing, in peacetime a fashionable stopping- 
off place for visitors, but in war a center 
@of intrigue and international undercurrents 
@tequaled anywhere else in Europe. 

At present there are in the city about 
gi00 foreign correspondents from seventeen 
fj untries. In peacetime there might be a 
n. The town ‘teems with tipsters, 


_ 





ARO | meopeganda bureaus, and fly-by-night 
aad i UWs agencies,” which peddle information 


ut any country to anyone at any price. 
Newspapers of all nations do a booming 
siness; The London Times is as avidly 
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ADVANTAGES OF 


”“Factory- Packaged” STEAM GENERATORS 


In military bases at home 
and remote advance bases 
abroad, Cleaver-Brooks 
steam generators are deliv- 
ering the same dependable 
*round-the-clock perform- 
ance for which they are noted 
in scores of essential war industries. 


Quick steaming capacity — minimum 
manpower required for operation and 
maintenance — cleanliness, no smoke, 
ashes, clinkers — compact, space-saving 
design — simple, low-cost installation 
— efficiency (saving shipping and stor- 
age of fuel) — a complete “package” 
— factory-finished and tested in every 
detail — these advantages of Cleaver- 
Brooks oil-fired steam generators were 
quickly recognized by military author- 
ities. Centralized responsibility for de- 
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pendable manufacture — a 
single, reliable source of 
supply and maintenance — 
were added factors that 
won preference for Cleaver- 
Brooks steam generators, 


Steam generators are only’ 
one of several types of equipment be- 
ing built by Cleaver-Brooks for war- 
time needs. Mobile water distilling, 
disinfecting and sterilizing units, port- 
able showerbath units, bituminous 
heating equipment embody the same 
efficient principle of ojl firing. 


The engineering competence and manu- 
facturing skills which have qualified us 
to serve our government and essential 
industries today... will be devoted to 
the building of equally efficient equip- 
ment for tomorrow, 





WISCONSIN 


INCLUDE: 


Tank Cor Heaters Oil & Aspholt Heaters — $peciol Militory Equipment 
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read by the German newsmen as is the 
Vélkischer Beobachter by the British and 
Americans. 

Approximately half of the newsmen are 
Axis; the other half, Allied and neutral. 
The largest delegation is German, number- 
ing 26 “correspondents,” many of whom 
spend a good deal less time as journalists 
than they do on numerous other Reich 
activities. Next are the Italians with nine, 
the Japanese and British with seven, and 
the Americans with six. These, plus two 
Russians and the neutrals, form a colony 
which is, in a very real sense, the political 
information center of the world. 


Grand Hotel: All activities focus in 
the Grand Hotel, where the Swedish For- 
eign Office has set up a pressroom, and on 
the fourth floor of which the British and 
Americans share a corridor appropriately 
dubbed “Fleet Street.” Greetings between 
newsmen of opposing countries range from 
a nod to a jocular “Hello, enemy.” 

Originally the Axis and Allied newsmen 

shared the same pressroom. Pacific rela- 
tions were maintained by a careful avoid- 
ance in conversation of political and mili- 
tary topics. This ended one day when a 
member of the Swedish Foreign Office 
complained about a German woman sec- 
retary who was telephoning a story in a 
particularly loud voice; he suggested that 
she use a room on the second floor. The 
Germans took offense, hired a separate of- 
fice, and now keep to themselves. 
_ The colony is nothing if not colorful. 
Its members range from Shin-ichiro Wa- 
tanabe, the bespectacled Japanese corre- 
spondent who dresses like a movie version 
of an American reporter, to the 30-year- 
old Irishman Ossian Goulding of The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, a great favorite 
among Swedish café society. 

Two of the correspondents, Ralph Hew- 
ins of The London Daily Mail and Hel- 
muth Lindemann of the German Trans- 
ocean agency, amuse their compatriots by 
trying to look like Anthony Eden. Both 
keep the Stockholm florists busy supply- 
ing a daily red lapel carnation—an ex- 
pensive habit with carnations at 50 cents 


apiece—and Lindemann carries the act to” 


the extreme of never appearing in public 
without an umbrella. Hewins, who was 
formerly in the diplomatic service, tried to 
take advantage of his Edenish appearance 
to get an interview with King Christian of 
Denmark. He sent the king a telegram: 
“You may remember me .from London 
Victoria Station as the man you once mis- 
took for Eden.” One reason the king didn’t 
answer was that the Swedish telegraph 
office refused to accept the wire. 

The German and Japanese correspond- 
ents, paid by their legations, are the most 
lavish entertainers, but they are far out- 
classed in popularity by men like the 
suave Edmond Demaitre (London Daily 
Express), who moves from table to table 
with an inexhaustible fund of stories and 
an undisplaceable monocle which is the 
envy of the Stockholm gay blades. 


The Russian representatives, headed by 
Alexander Pavlov and Michel Kossow of 
Tass, are also hospitable but harassed at 
their parties by a sad but complete lack 
of both caviar and vodka. The Russians, 
incidentally, are the most prolific writers 
in the colony, filing an average of 9,000 
words a day back to Moscow. 

Heading the six Americans are Edwin 
Shanke, 33, of AP, and Jack Fleischer, 28, 
of UP, both of whom worked in Berlin 
and finally reached Stockholm after five 
months’ internment at Bad Nauheim. Two 
individual newspapers are represented, The 
New York Herald Tribune by Rodger 
Simons, and The New York Times by 
George Axelsson. There is also an NBC 
man, Dave Anderson, and John Colburn, 
the newest. American arrival, who works 
for AP as Shanke’s assistant. 

The correspondents claim that Stock- 
holm is the highest-priced city in Europe 
(correspondents anywhere invariably claim 


- this). Apartments are virtually unobtain- 


able, so newsmen must work from hotels, 
where decent rooms cost $5 a day up. 
Meals range from $1.50 to $2.50 (as com- 
pared with 50 cents to $1 before the war) , 
and American cigarettes, for a while as 
high as $1.20 a pack, have recently been 
cut to 65 cents. A fifteen-cent package of 
Edgeworth tobacco costs $5; the cheapest 
French wine is $5 a bottle. 


MOVIES 


Partisans in Action 


The obscure paragraphs at the end of 
Russian communiqués—those dealing with 
the incredible Red guerrillas—have come 
to life on the Soviet screen. Here Bill 
Downs, Newsweek and CBS correspond. 
ent in Moscow, tells how the Partisan 
film was made. It probably will be shown 
soon in the United States. 





Moscow—The foreign press has just 
seen a preview of “The People’s Avengers,” 
a new documentary which promises to 
make cinema history. It is surely the best 
war film that has been produced by the 
Russians. 

This story of Soviet guerrillas was made 
by sixteen cameramen sent behind the Ger- 
man lines early this spring. They stayed 
from two to three months, shooting thou- 
sands of feet that covered every phase of 
Partisan life. Two of them were killed jn 
accidents getting to and from Guerrilla. - 
land—and one liked the place so much that 
he sent his films back but decided to stay 
himself. So intent was the government on 
doing a good job that the director, Vas- 
sili Bolisovitch, took a camera and went 
along—and the composer, Doitri Astra. 
dantseff, likewise went behind the lines to 





Two correspondents have a look at the news—Stockholm version 


Black Star 
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Spotter for undersea raiders... 


SEA LIONS beat their cousins, the seals, out of an 
important job during the early part of World War I. 
Both have a hoarse, barking voice. But sea lions have 
sensitive, external ears...seals do not. 

So sea lions got the job of detecting U-boats. They 
were trained to bark like fury whenever they heard the 
vibrations of an approaching undersea raider. 

_ Teday, there are many devices for detecting the 

@pproach of submarines, but none of them depends on 

animals. All either depend on machines, or they are 

Constructed with the help of machines. 

7 Wy perv responsibility of these machines is illus- 
iy Ty the fact that during the last war, German 

som-cestroyed 5,408 vessels, or 11,189,000 gross 


tons of shipping. Today, Germany is building 20 sub- 
marines a month, each of which can potentially sink, 
on a single raiding trip, as many as 14 ships! 

But this is only one of the wartime responsibilities of 
the machine tool industry. Our nation’s production of 
airplanes, tanks, jeeps, anti-aircraft guns and muni- 
tions—all this stems from machine tools. 
~ In wartime production, when speed is vital, the out- 
put of Cone Multiple Spindle Automatic Lathes is of 
especial importance. These machines can, in many 
operations, increase the production range as much as 
10 times, depending on 
is one of the reaso: 
tinue to m 


E Automatic Machine Company, I 
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get the spirit of the thing for his excellent 
accompanying music. 

The film covers guerrilla life from 
Karelia to the Black Sea. It ranged from 
the Leningrad district through whole Par- 
tisan-controlled districts in Byelo-Russia; 
from actual scenes of bridges being blown 
up in the Ukraine to raids on German 
headquarters on the Kuban. For an hour 
and a half it practically makes guerrillas 
out of the audience. And for the first time 
the world is given a clear picture of what 
the word Partisan means—what kind of 
people the guerrillas are. 

There are kids of 12 and 14, grandfathers 
over 60, and women of all ages. There are 
shocking views of villages ruined after 
visits by German punitive expeditions, 
followed by the guerrillas’ revenge. There 
are such human touches as a woman darn- 
ing a sock and using a grenade for a darn- 
ing egg. Memorable episodes show the sur- 
prisingly quiet and uneventful way in 
which a sniper’s bullet kills a German rail- 
road sentry, and the execution of a traitor 
by a calm three-man firing squad. 

But the film’s greatest moment is a full- 
scale attack on a town by a large detach- 
ment of Byelo-Russian Partisans, using 
captured German artillery and weapons 
flown in by plane. 


{| The cameramen who came back were full 
of stories of their adventures. Since most 
guerrilla operations are conducted at night. 
the photographers had to beg for daylight 
operations which they could film. One, 
somewhere in the central sector, got more 
than he bargained for. A guerrilla leader 
placed him behind a bush overlooking a 
village and told him to wait. Then the 
guerrillas attacked the other side of the 
village and drove the Germans straight 
toward him. Several machine-gunners at 
his side waited until the Germans were al- 
most atop the camera before they fired 
and killed them. But that was all the luck 
the cameraman had that day. He had for- 
gotten to open his shutter and the film was 


a blank. 


{ The film gives only the nicknames of . 


the Partisan leaders—their real names will 
be’ revealed after the war. I asked the 
director if it wasn’t dangerous to show 
their faces, in case the film fell into enemy 
hands. He replied: “We got permission of 
all the Partisans before the pictures were 
taken. Their attitude was: ‘Send the Ger- 
mans a marked copy—then let them come 


and get us’.” 


Suspenseful ‘Sparrow’ 


Starting off with a reasonably sound 
story and a reliable cast, RKO-Radio has 
turned Dorothy B. Hughes’s popular novel 
“The Fallen Sparrow” into a better-than- 
average screen thriller. The leading role, 
played by John Garfield with a resource- 
ful balance of toughness and sensitivity, is 
that of an American veteran of the Span- 
ish civil war who (for devious and strictly 
Nazi reasons) is allowed to escape from a 
Franco prison. He returns to New York 


to find that the murder of his boyhood 
friend, an Italian policeman, has been 
fobbed off as a suicide. 

Garfield’s personal campaign to track 
down the murderer develops into a one- 
man second front against a strongly en- 
trenched Nazi spy ring. Although moving 
in complacently white-tie and tiara circles, 
and involving en route such decorative 
enigmas as Maureen O’Hara, Martha 


O'Driscoll, and Patricia Morison, Warren © 


Duff’s adaptation proves satisfactorily 
suspenseful throughout and _forthrightly 
exciting in its fabulous denouement. Rich- 
ard Wallace, director, makes shrewd use 





Detached and musing Claude Rains... 


of story, sound effects, and a cast that 
includes Walter. Selzak, Bruce Edwards, 
and John Miljan. 


That Maniac’s Here Again 


Down through the years Universal has 
shown a profitable predilection for “ghou- 
lies and ghosties, long-leggety beasties and 
things that go bump in the night.” Take 
Frankenstein’s Monster for one, and the 
Wolf Man for another. But before either 
of these hobgoblins, there was “The Phan. 
tom of the Opera,” which made so much 
money in 1925 and again in 1929 that the 
studio has been tempted to play necro. 
mancer for a third resurrection. 

It is obvious that Universal has some. 
thing here, although offhand it is a little 
difficult to say precisely what. Call it a 
musical that breaks down into. equal parts 
of murder and comedy and is built around 
Nelson Eddy, disguised in black hair and 
mustache to match, and a psychopathic 
killer, disguised in mask and _ billowing 
cloak: Not to mention Technicolor. 

Just who the Phantom is and how he 
got that way is a long story and one 
Gaston Leroux didn’t bother with in his 
original novel. It is enough to know that 
the Phantom (Claude Rains in the Lon 
Chaney role) is back at his old stand in 
the cavernous sub-cellars of the Paris 
Opera, where one Christine (Susanna Fos- 
ter), the apple of his paranoiac eye, is 
understudy to the prima donna. 

Pathetically eager to see Christine get 
a break, the Phantom drops a spot of 
arsenic in the prima donna’s goblet—and 
is forced to strangle her when she recovers 
without taking the hint. Later, by way of 


























































































...takes over the third reincarnation of the Phantom from Lon Chaney (above) 
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dustry that can’t be seen, though you 
will feel its effect in your pocketbook. 
The engineers and production men 
call it stepping up efficiency. Most 
other people would call it “savings.” 
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Savings are what you get when you 
put experienced, competent produc- 
tion men on a new manufacturing job. 
Not at first, of course. Those first guns 
and shells and airplanes are expen- 
sive. But as the job runs on, the sav- 






































































ings start to come. An engineer 
designs a new tool to reduce spoilage 
and increase output. A foreman re- 
locates machines to save 2 cents on 
each piece in handling. An employe 
gets an idea and submits a suggestion 
for better production to his Labor- 
Management Production Drive Com- 
mittee. All this, while the quality of 
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work is maintained or improved, for 
quality always comes first. 


Small things? Yes. But when you 
put together thousands of improve- 
ments in manufacturing, you get a 
saving to make anybody blink. 


Consider the savings already made 
possible on three of the many war 
jobs the Harvester Company is doing 
—a 20-mm. aircraft cannon, an anti- 
tank gun carriage, and the Oerlikon 
anti-aircraft gun mount. 

The price of the Oerlikon gun 
mount has been cut almost in half. 
The price of the anti-tank gun car- 
riage has been reduced one-third. The 
original price of the 20-mm. cannon 





would almost buy two cannon now. 


On those three jobs alone, the re- 
ductions in price our Company has 
made to the government—which 
means to you who pay the govern- 
ment’s bills—amount to more than 
$16,000,000. That is the difference be- 
tween the original price and the price 
today. That is the savings, the money 
you will not have to pay. 

These price reductions were volun- 
tary. They stemmed from a pledge, 
made officially by this Company, that 
we would handle all war work at no 
more than a moderate profit, and that 
we would give the government: the 
benefit of manufacturing savings by 
voluntarily reducing prices whenever 
possible. That pledge was made before 






Four Harvester plants have been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E”’ for excellence. Two 
of these have also earned the White Star. 


there was any law regulating profits 
or prices on war production. 


Further savings will be made on 
these jobs. And savings will be made 
on thousands of other jobs in the 
enormous war production program of 
American industry. 


This program of making savings in 





production will go on because it is 
the very root of our industrial system. 
American industry has grown great 
because it has devoted itself to reduc- 
ing costs, improving the quality, and 
increasing production. The process 
has’ given Americans better radios, 
and more of them. Better breakfast 
foods. Better soap. Better tractors and 
motor trucks and guns. And more of 
them. For less money. Those results 
flow inevitably from an industrial 
system which gives free play to the 





ideas and the energy of millions of 
alert individuals. 

The ability to improve, and to save 
at the same time, has benefited all 
Americans in the past. It pays rich 
dividends to America and our allies 
today. It holds the best and brightest 
promise for a secure future. 


BUY WAR BONDS... 
SAVE AND SERVE AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Builders of Ordnance, Automotive and Food Production Equipment for the United Nations 
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showing the management he isn’t fooling, 
he dumps several tons of chandelier on an 
innocent audience which, up to this point, 
had taken no part in the controversy. 
Mostly, though, the paternalistic maniac 
is a sinister shadow flitting through Paris 
sewer and Opera corridor and musing in 
the same detached and lonesome voice 
that once issued (at least as far as anyone 
could tell) from the nonexistent lips of 
Universal’s “The Invisible Man.” 

Throughout these quasi-sinister shenani- 
gans Nelson Eddy as an operatic baritone 
and Edgar Barrier as a police inspector 
seem more interested in catching Chris- 
tine than in apprehending the Phantom. 
Each canters a shade on the coltish side, 
which is sometimes trying but doesn’t de- 
tract from Eddy’s singing. A pleasant sur- 
prise is Susanna Foster, who was a child 
prodigy when Paramount introduced her 
in 1939. Eighteen now, Miss Foster seems 
destined for better things both on the 
basis of looks and a larynx. All in all, 
“The Phantom of the Opera” is a strange 
and baffling cinematic brew but one that 
exhibitors will welcome without a shud- 
der. If you like Nelson Eddy and first- 
rate singing you should enjoy it. 





THEATER 


Mystery Without Suspense 


On the chance that “Murder Without 
Crime” will be around for a while, it is 
only fair to keep mum about the plot. 
Briefly, this English thriller concerns a 
young Londoner who accidentally stabs his 
mistress in the trying moment after he has 
revealed to her that his estranged wife 
is coming back. Pressed for time, he hides 
the body in a suitably capacious otto- 
man and appears to have the situation 
pretty well in hand. At this point his 
friend and landlord ambles upstairs to 
amuse himself by asking elliptic and em- 
barrassing questions. 

After its much too deliberate and lo- 
quacious fashion, the play—highly regard- 
ed by critics and public alike in London 
—does manage a certain amount of sus- 
pense and a denouement that just possibly 
may come as a surprise to you. On the 
whole, though, Air Gunner J. Lee Thomp- 
son’s exercise in refined mayhem is only 
a good short-short story device padded out 
to theater dimensions and relying on the 
shrewdly realized characterization of the 
devious landlord. Although Henry Daniell 
plays this precise, old-maidish, and dan- 
gerously sadistic busybody for the last 
neurotic overtone, the performance isn’t 
enough to make up for the melodrama’s 
woeful vitamin deficiency. Frances Tan- 
nehill and Viola Keats are the young 
ladies who are dubiously involved, and 
Bertaigne Windust—director and co-pro- 
ducer—added to his many chores by 





valiantly pinch-hitting at the last moment - 


(with laryngitis, too) in the role of be- 
leaguered body-snatcher. 














MUSIC 


End of La Scala 


They had stuck signs on the walls of 
La Scala—just after the exit of Mussolini 
—which read: “Toscanini, we await you”; 
“Toscanini must open the new season at 
La Scala.” 

But Toscanini will never again conduct 
at the old La Scala. Already stripped of its 
prestige by a policy which permitted only 
Fascist and Nazi singers (and favored ones 
at that), the physical shell of what had 
once been the proudest opera house in the 
world was itself leveled to nothing in a 
British bombing raid on Milan last week 
—or so the Rome radio reported. 

Gone, then, was some of the most re- 
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music, classical music, and folk songs were 
rejected as being respectively indicative 
of dances, too specialized a taste, and too 
reminiscent of singing classes, the hymn 
was chosen to symbolize the home at the 
opening and closing of every program, 
Criticism followed, since Spitalny went on 
from there with all kinds of popular music, 

If he wanted to, Spitalny could now 
thumb his nose and say “I told you so.” 
For since the war his regular hymns have 
turned out to be the most popular part of 
his program both on the air and when he 
plays at camps. In his experience, Spitalny 
is not alone. Soon after Morton Downey 
started his new series, he had to make 
Fridays his “Chapel of the Air” day be- 
cause of the hymn requests. Edward Mae- 
Hugh, the Gospel Singer, has had a 200 








La Scala, now bombed to rubble—or so the Italians complain 


markable backstage equipment in _ the 
world. Gone a museum of the arts full of 
costumes and memorablia of times past— 
Patti, Taglioni, Tamagno, and the de 
Reszkes, to name just a few. Gone the up- 
per foyer where the greatest names in 
opera had nodded en passant, and gone 
the elaborate red velvet boxes which had 
once been decorated colorfully—if discon- 
certingly—according to the personal whim 
of their owners. Gone especially a horseshoe 
which had echoed to the golden tones of a 
Caruso, a Scotti, a Gigli. A house where 
Gatti-Casazza had made a reputation, 
where an Edoardo di Giovanni (now the 
Met’s own Edward Johnson) had made a 
name for himself. Gone finally a house 
where an Arturo Toscanini had electrified 
the world—but a Toscanini who would 
have died before opening a performance 
with “Giovinezza,” the Fascist anthem. 


Lift Up Your Voice 


Let him who doubts the influence of the 
parlor piano speak with Phil Spitalny. 
Three years ago, in bringing his radio 
Hour of Charm for General Electric in 
tune with the solemnity of the times, he 
had to decide what music was most 
characteristic of the home. After popular 





Ewing Galloway 


per cent increase in his fan mail, and 
listener response from Hymns of All 
Churches has doubled since the war began. 


Favorites: Naturally enough, no one 
hymn is everybody’s favorite. The Gospel 
Singer finds that a none-too-well-known 
number like “God Will Take Care of You” 
has to be repeated once a week. As might 
be expected, The Navy Goes to Church 
(which originates from the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard) reminds its listeners frequently to 
“Throw Out the Life-Line.” The variety 
of requests which Spitalny received led him 
to publish a booklet of 101 Hymns of the 
Hour of Charm, and for Newsweek the 
All-Girl Orchestra director revealed his 
personal hymn parade. The top ten: 


1—The Old Rugged Cross 
2—Rock of Ages 
38—Abide With Me 
4—Onward, Christian Soldiers 
5—Holy, Holy, Holy 
6—Nearer My God to Thee 
7—Faith of Our Fathers 
8—Sweet Hour of Prayer 
9—Now the Day Is Over 
10—In the Garden 
Most of these date from nineteenth 


century England, the golden age of hymn 
writing and hymn singing, although one 
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THEY COME TO SEATTLE TO WORK ‘Se 7 


they tay to UVES 


WE'VE always attracted adventurous men. 
They have come to develop fisheries, tim- 
ber lands, mines, industries and sea trade. 
Seattle has grown, in sixty-three years, 
from a village of 3,500 to a city of nearly 
a half-million. And Seattle is just begin- 
ning to grow! Wages are high. Climate is 
ideal— daytime average 75° in July and 
42° in January. 


Nearly every person can own a home in 
this evergreen land of lakes, streams and 
snow-topped mountains. Is it any wonder 

| that “they come to Seattle to work—and 
egan. ar stay to live”? 
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) one Most people in Seattle read the TIMES 
7 —it’s the preferred newspaper in 7 out 
You” of 10 Seattle homes. 
might 
hurch 
Ie QTHERE. HAVE BEEN FOUR 
ariety GREAT MIGRATIONS TO SEATTLE 
4 _ Census figures say people STAY 
h a 3,500 le lived here i 
a hs | AO TIES. “eecmemaneet ter ABOVE ALL SEATTLE PAPERS 
be ee ; way completed, 1886. Seattle — 
population, 1900, was 80,830. 
* 








Alaska Gold Rush, 1898. By 
1910, population increased to 
237,000. 


World War 1... Shipbuilding 

and timber production boosted 

Seattle to a city of 315,000 
. by 1920. 


Seattle now exceeds 450,000 

--.We're building Boeing Fly- | 

ing Fortresses, tanks, warships, 

merchant vessels. 1950 census 

will probably show Seattle 

among America's first 15 cities. Represented by O'Mara & Ormssee, Inc., New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 

















Don’t let this 
happen to 
you! 


BOSTON is a wonderful city, 
but confidentially, our park 
benches aren’t any more com- 
fortable than elsewhere. By 
reserving a room in advance, you 
avoid the risk of having to sleep 
on the Common. 

Of course, we make every ef- 
fort to take care of guests under 
any circumstances, but these are 
unusual times and your co-oper- 
ation in making reservations will 
help us help you. Thanks a lot! 
All rooms have bath, shower, 
circulating ice-water and radio. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, Managing Director 





























| BOUND FOR BURMA 


Because MARLIN BLADES 
are popular in the armed forces} | 
—make yours last longer! 








Me 


MR. MANUFACTURER 
How About including 


HAWAII 
in Your Post-War Market? 


We can fit into your National 
Advertising Program Now 
with Service, and after the 
War as your Sales Repre- 
sentatives. We are Service 
Engineers. 


Executive Vice-President 
now on mainland, who may 
be interviewed at your con- 
venience. Write care News- 
week, New York City. 





IPD ow aw wam weer y 


HANAIAN SALES FACTORS, LTD 
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or two, like “Rock of Ages,” go back to 
the eighteenth century, and another, “The 
Old Rugged Cross,” falls just into the 
twentieth century. “Rock of Ages,” inci- 
dentally, has often been called the one 
hymn with the broadest hold on the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. It used to be said that 
this hymn, written by Augustus Montague 
Toplady, was composed after Toplady had 
sheltered under a rock in a storm, but this 
too-good-to-be-true story has been re- 
futed. 


Origins: According to one tradition, 
“Abide With Me”—commonly used as an 
evening hymn or in funeral services—was 
written by a Church of England curate 
who was dying of consumption at 54 and 
who wrote it just after he had ministered 
to his flock for the last time. Another 
story is that he composed the hymn after 
visiting a dying friend who kept repeating 
“Abide with me.” 

“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” oddly 
enough, was written in 1864 as a children’s 
processional hymn by the Rev. Sabine 
Baring-Gould to a Haydn theme he ar- 
ranged and was not put to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s music until a few years later. 
For these same children at Horbury Bridge, 
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Dr. Baring-Gould also wrote “Now the 
Day Is Over.” “Holy, Holy, Holy” was 
written by Bishop Heber, who is known as 
the father of the modern hymn book and 
who also wrote “From Greenland’s Iey 
Mountains” and “The Son of God Goes 
Forth to War.” 


{ Not included in Spitalny’s list, but un- 
doubtedly among the miost stirring and 
popular of all martial hymns, is one of the 
few America can call its own: Julia Ward 
Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
A pioneer woman writer and abolitionist, 
Mrs. Howe wrote for her husband’s paper, 
The Boston Commonwealth. In December 
of 1861, after having watched a battle not 
far distant from Washington, she awak. 
ened before dawn and wrote all five verses 
while still in bed. The tune to be used 
was “John Brown’s Body,”. which the 
soldiers had sung in the confusion. Lincoln 
heard it after Gettysburg and said, “Sing 
it again,” as tears ran down his faee, 
Prophetically, Mrs. Howe herself said of 
her work later in life: “Those who onte 
loved my hymn still sing it. I hope and 
believe that it stands for what our whok 
country now believes in, that is, the 
sacredness of human liberty.” ; 


Brown Bros. photo 


Julia Ward Howe: Her Battle Hyman still holds its own 
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5 Seconds Can Mean Eternity! 


When the front flares into action, 
protective gun covers must come 
off fast. They must fit snugly in 
the first place, too—so that the 
gun is clean and ready for firing. 


That’s why, today, millions of 
Crown Zippers are on the battle 
line and in training camps—in- 
stead of at home serving you. 
They’re on covers for anti-aircraft 
guns, machine guns, half-tracks; 
on sleeping bags, aviators’ boots 
and other military equipment. 


Because Crown Zippers are die- 
cast and so can be made stronger 
and more dependable than other 
types of zippers, they have been 


given countless war jobs. Many of 
these jobs were never berore done 
with zippers. 


Crown was the first of the zip- 
per manufacturers to convert 
completely to war voluntarily. 
Crown engineers went into the 
field to work side by side with 
Air Corps, Ordnance and Quarter- 
master officers charged with see- 
ing to it that America’s armed 


forces got enough of the best of - 


everything they needed. 


Today, Crown Zippers are prov- 
ing their dependability under the 
most severe kind of punishment. 
Tomorrow, when the last Axis 


CROWN a ZIPPER 


Division of The Spool Cotton Company, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


signature has been penned on the 
terms of surrender and that docu- 
ment is slipped into a Crown Zip- 
pered brief case, many of the new 
and startling uses to which Crown 
Zippers have been put will be 
made available to all. 




















_— MICHAELS trestles are 
fSused Ground the world for light military | 
~ bridges to carry our armed forces across 

small streams, or up to pontoon bridges | 
where deep streams and rivers must be 

crossed. With incredible speed, army engi- 

neers set these Michaels trestles for =< 

bridge so sturdy it permits the passage ox 

heavy mobile equipment on its way to 
Berlin and Tokyo. 4 The construction of 
bridge trestles is only one of Michaels many 
war products—among which are extremely 
accurate devices (.0001’’ tolerances) for im- 
ac. portant weapons. 4 Michaels’ entire re- 
sources are dedicated today to the manu- 
facture of war needs. But when the struggle 
has been won. Michaels will resume the 
production of Bronze Tablets, Time-Tite 
Exhibit Cases, MI-co Parking Meters and 
many other products of fer- 

rous and non-ferrous metals 

needed for a peacetime world, 





The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers Since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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Radio Scoop 
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John Daly, the Columbia Broadcasting J By its 
System correspondent who short-waved reek wa 
the first eyewitness account of the fall of Young Ww 
Messina, in that coup last week covered [tte publi 
himself with radio glory by virtue of jgoe class 
sound planning, Lady Luck, and the per. igious im 


sonal plane of Gen. George S. Patton Jr, pilready, 

During the early evening of Aug. 16, tortuous 
the 29-year-old Daly joined an advanced fires to 
patrol of the American Third Division 10 tes 1t 
miles from the city. Realizing that the last te atto 
Axis stronghold on Sicily would fall the ™ecome a 
next morning, he decided to fly back to M2 Cons 
the North African radio station at Algiers, pils in 
Maj. John N. Hutchison, who commanded ¥Te DOW 
the advance, agreed to aid the correspond- from sch 







ent, providing that the NBC reporter, essed tir 
Merrill Mueller, went along. pous bat 

Next morning, Daly, a 170-pound §™P° ode 
6-footer, walked the last 7 miles into Mes- Stalen 
sina, arriving at the city hall with thirteen tine had | 


others at 8:25 a.m., 30 minutes before the Tah 
British Eighth Army. “We didn’t exactly “ - 
enter the city in style,” Daly said later. # aad 
“We walked practically on tiptoe, watch- te bo 1 
ing the ground for buried mines until our - 
eyes ached. After an hour of walking, we §. tte 
rounded the corner and saw the city lying . tI 
below us . . . For the moment, we were ogi 
the garrison.” He stayed two hours and dupe 


Mormons 


rode back to a base camp where, with Then si 
Major Hutchison and Mueller, he inter- § or™0"S 
cepted General Patton en route to Mes- @°’> maj 
sina. In an exuberant mood, the general oo 
gave them a note authorizing use of his ['" Salt 
plane to fly the two broadcasters from inant = 
Palermo to North Africa. It was composed a ea 


on the hood of Patton’s jeep. . 

On the strength of this authorization, fi aon 
Daly and Mueller wangled two small ob- | a =. 
servation planes to ferry them to Palermo, ff _ ’ 
which they reached at 6 p.m. But they @). - 
took two precious hours to find the gen- 
eral’s plane. Then officials declared the 
airfield closed for the night and warned 
that craft which took off would be shot 
down by Allied anti-aircraft batteries. 
Finally, another message from General 
Patton, instructing the field to “get them 
through if they are willing to take a 
chance,” saved the day, or the night. The 
two correspondents took off. 

In the blacked-out ship, Daly and Muel- 
ler banged out their stories by flashlight. 
Landing at the North African field, the 









ions repr 
pposition 
bough D 
Vestminst 
gued, “‘t 
a dist! 
ented it a 


two found speedy transportation into Al- ag 
giers. “I raced up the steps of the censor’s Hf igo o 
office and got my story cleared just eight nde g 


minutes before broadcast time,” Daly re- 
lated later in a cable. “Mueller was at MY § Victoy 
heels, but by the time he got his story Byi4 .. %, 
approved by the censor, I was on the air.” i... Rte 

Daly’s broadcast was luckily picked uP Bho, thar 
on the regular World Today program at 
6:45 p.m. EWT. Mueller followed Daly 





on the short wave, but his account of the, pe 
Axis’s Sicilian end was recorded in NeW RB daims 


York and did not go out on the network impel, “y) 
until 7:15. ness by 
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RELIGION 
Salt Lake Storm 


By its very nature the issue that last 
req (greek was splitting the city of Brigham 
Young was controversial: whether or not 
req pike public schools should release pupils for 
ne class period each day to obtain re- 
ligious instruction in their own parishes. 
Jr, already, “released time” had fought its 
16, tortuous way through eleven state legisla- 
ced [guures to become law, while in 31. other 
19 tates it had been favorably ruled on by 
state attorneys general or the courts or had 
the eecome an accepted practice through com- 
mon consent. All in all, about 1,000,000 
il pupils in from’ 750 to 1,000 school districts 
ded rere now getting.religious instruction away 
nd. (rom school. And almost everywhere _re- 
sased time had caused political and re- 
igous battles. But none has approached the 
mpest that now buffets Salt Lake City. 
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les- 8 Stalemate: Curiously enough, released 













pe tine had been an accepted practice in most 

ly jtah communities for years, but the center 
clly Mormonism was denied it because mem- 
vs hers of the sect did not hold a majority on 
tch- Bie board of education. Two years ago the 
Our ‘BMormons and other advocates of released 
WE Hime attempted to overcome this disad- 
yINS Bvantage through a 3,500-signature petition 
pr to the board of education. It didn’t work. 
oh Then suddenly, in the fall of 1942, the 
ter. @ormons came up from an election with 
Mes- 2-5 majority on the school board. Almost 
‘eral 4 mediately the clouds began to gather, 
his pu when on June 8 last a group of prom- 
rom quent Salt Lake citizens urged the board 

od to Consider the two-year-old petition, the 
Os FRtorm. broke in all its fury. For that body 
tion, nounced it would act on the problem 
! ob- me 22. There was no question which way 
rmo, et Vote would go, but the opposition had 
they #3 begun its fight. Consequently, when 

1. yet time for the session arrived the board 
ei as forced to move from its headquarters 
med #22 high-school auditorium to accommo- 


late the throng that clamored to be heard. 
led by the Salt Lake Ministerial Asso- 


mation, whose 40 Protestant* denomina- 


hal jons represented its major strength, the 
ke a rbosition protested loudly at the meeting 
The ough Dr. Robert D. Steele, president of 


Netminster College. The proposal, he 
gued, “tends to place minority religion 
a distinct disadvantage.” Others re- 
tated it as an attempt to mix church and 
te, while one man shouted: “If there is 
ything left in these United States that 
$100 per cent democratic, it is our school 
ystem. Let’s keep it as it is.” 


Victory: Since the majority of the 
» @oerd was in favor of released time, it was 
ad up queeessry for its proponents to make 

Pre than a token response. And even 





am at 

Daly ‘Th i 

of they eae pmen of the Latter-Day: Seinte doce 
+. ee consider i a testant body. 

News dlaims to be the church of the “restored” 


tworkgiepel, “which was not represented in its 
iness by any of the existing sects.” 
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Here’s How to 


Chart Your Course 
to Happiness... 


I haath ef 2 
Nn IZ, (sate << 
in Your After-the-War 


DELTA Home Workshop 


Let’s take time off for a few minutes of practical » 
aming .. . and chart your course toward the |!) 


pleasure and profit of your own home workshop! 
In your shop, you'll experience the thrill of 


making things wi P jp hands—beautiful objects 7 

plastics. And you can start © 
today, laying your plans with the help of the fas- = { 
cinating Delta home workshop guide books that | 


| 
| 
e 


of wood, metal, an 


give you practical information, 


And here is a piece of friendly advice: Insist on 
quality tools. Good tools can make the difference ¥ 
between thrilling Success and disappointing failure. : 
And Delta tools are truly fine tools. To prove that _- 
for yourself, judge them by these three standards: & aoe 


Accuracy —assures you of neat, 
professional work. 
Dependability — means your 
tools give you years of service, 
Safety —avoids accidents, when 
_ tools measure up to the 
—— standards of school and 
industrial shops. 

Today we make this promise: 
After ihe war, fa will find 
Delta tools well within your 
reach — tools of finer appear- 


DELTA 
MILWAUKEE 
Power Took 


Your Han 


Ade 






y 
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THE DELTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
678HH E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CO Please od me your free booklet, ““Happiness is in 
OI am enclosi 


Plan 2 Home 
0) Here is 50 cents, for one full year of The Deltagram. 


f 
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WAR WORK COMES FIRST 


Delta’s famous precision tools 
for industry are building arms 
for Victory...This company’s 
record in war work has won 
it the coveted Army-Navy ‘‘E’’. 





Here’s Help in Planning 
Your Own Workshop! 


1 FREE— "Happiness is in Y our 
® | Hands,” including Reader’s 
mt. , Digest article on manual he 
Fi bies... and help in roe 
; your workshop. Mail coupoa 
- today! 
’ **How to Plan AHome W ork- 
i shop’ — 56 pages of tested, 
practical advice. Detailed plans 
' and photos. Your guide to 
4 efficiency. Order it now—25¢. 
Practical Plans — Helpful 
*. Tips...in The Deltagram, the 
s home craftsman’s magazine. 
. What to make and how to 
+, make it, with plans and pic- 
\ cures. Full year—six issues— 
: only 50¢. 


A 
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Tear Out This Coupon—Mail Today! 





25 cents for your book, ‘“‘How to 
orkshop.’’ § 








ance, better performance, than 
pre-war tools. acess 
+So mail the coupon today for 
the Delta booklets and start Address 
planning! Aim your War Bond City... 


State. 
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purchases toward Delta tools 
. .. and make it easier to save. 








NEW METHOD FOR 
DISTRIBUTORS & DEALERS 
SEEKING 

POST-WAR PRODUCTS 


Our new method of “Distributor-Dealer- 
Manufacturer-Alignment” is an improved 
and scientific approach for potential distrib- 
utors seeking post-war products and for 
manufacturers seeking national distribution. 

We are accepting registrations from cap- 
able individuals and dealers who seek post- 
war distributing franchises. 

Write us ... briefly stating your FiRsT 
and seconp choice of products and territory 
desired. A registration form for additional 
information will then be forwarded you. 

‘If, after study and investigation, you are 
acceptable, we will endeavor to procure for 
you the TYPE of PRODUCT YOU DESIRE and are 
BEST QUALIFIED TO DISTRIBUTE. (A nominal 
service fee is your entire cost.) 

Write today for complete information and 
our outline on “Post-War Distribution”. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
240 Madison Ave. ¢ New York 16, N. Y. 


@ Distribution and Marketing Analysis 

@ National Distribution Development 

@ Application of New Methods of Distribution 
@ New Product Services 





NEED A 





PICK-ME-UP ? 





When the morning after 
the night before finds you 
dull and sluggish, take 1 to 
4tablespoonfulsof Dr. Sie- 
gert’s Angostura bitters in 
a little water, hot or cold. 
It tends to ease distress 
and straighten upset 
stomachs. At all druggists. 


























Notice of Dividends 
PAINTS A quarterly dividend of 14% 


($1.25) per share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and a regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Class A and Class B 
Common Stocks of the Company have 
been declared payable Sept. 1, 1943, to 
the respective stockholders of record at the 
close of business Aug. 20, 1943. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 


New York J 














VICTORY WA 


with Ravoning 
Sove oll scrap 1) 
Avoid waste 
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though Dr. .D. D. Stockman, president of 
the board, refused to entertain a motion 
adopting released time, it was adopted 7 
to 5 by a show of hands when Board Mem- 
ber Albert G. Zenger overruled his chief 
and made the motion himself. 

Last week, in laying down the rules gov- 
erning the function of released time, the 
board stated that parents must assume full 
responsibility for their children while they 
are in religious instruction classes and 
specified that no credit toward graduation 
would be given. But these concessions did 
not soften the opposition: A new petition 
has been filed urging that the question be 
submitted to the voters in November. 


q Although the age-old question of church 
and state enters every released-time con- 
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Contradictory Carroll 


For years people have been complaining 
that John Carroll, the outdoor-loving, fox. 
hunting he-man, didn’t match up with the 
languorous and ethereal young ladies who 
dream their way across his canvases. At 
once fragile and sensuous, and usually en. 
veloped in frilly white, they recline (even 
sleep) in disembodied space. Their taper- 
ing, prehensile fingers are so long as to 
seem to have fourth joints. One critic 
grumbled that Carroll even painted curli- 
cues on his nudes’ toes. Another suggested 
that Carroll’s sprites needed liver and 
orange juice. 

As if to prove his contradictory char. 





John Carroll’s Jean: She needed liver and orange juice 


troversy (one argument is that it uses tax- 
paycrs’ money to subsidize denominational 
education), the real rub frequently lies 
with the religious groups which feel them- 
selves a minority in a community, or which 
haven’t the facilities that others have. 
Thus in the Salt Lake City case, Protes- 
tants feel handicapped because the Mor- 
mons have seminaries adjacent to the pub- 
lic high schools, while they will have to 
start from scratch. Catholics, too, always 
stanch backers of released time, almost in- 
variably have established instructional 
facilities in the form of parochial schools. 


White and Red 


The Rev. Eliot White turned Red last 
week. Long the social and political enfant 
terrible of the diocese of New York, the 
71-year-old retired Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman had decided, with his wife and 
after “conscientious meditation,” that the 
Communist party is the purest political 
expression of Christian principles and doc- 
trines. Therefore both joined up. “Some 
people believe that Communists are a 
bunch of atheists,” said Dr. White, whose 
clashes with Bishop William T. Manning 
led. to his resignation in 1981 from the 
staff of Grace Church. “I find Communism 
maintains the teachings of the Bible.” 


acter, the 51-year-old painter last May 
gave up his post in the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts school, announced that, 
for the duration, painting was a secondary 
interest, and repaired to his East Chatham, 
N.Y., farm to raise beef for the Army. 
But for the last month his one-man show 
of 70 paintings and drawings, one of the 
most comprehensive exhibitions of the 
year, has filled three galleries of the Berk- 
shire Museum at Pittsfield, Mass. 


q Carroll was born in Wichita, Kan., but 
he considers that, on canvas, “Midwestern 
realism gives a view of life through a knot- 
hole in a backhouse.” True to his belief 
that imagination is the finest characteristic 
of the American people, he often distorts. 
or merely ignores, his drawing. His aim, he 
says, “is to produce pictures which move 
the observer to an emotional reaction that 
contributes to his delight in living.” A 
vital factor in Carroll’s painting is his 
wife Georgia, or “Pinky,” whose pale 
beauty is recognizable in all his figures, 
even his portraits. 

Yet in spite of all his dreamy maidens 
appearing on canvas, Carroll continues to 
astound his friends by his ability to play 
swing music on a concertina, repair 
plumbing, pitch hay, shingle a roof, oF 
help with the calves. 
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tw. Bond Selling Responsibilities 


Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the 
world—the 3rd War Loan. 


This money, to finance the ietiien phase of the war, must 
come in large part from individuals on payrolls. 


Right here’s where YOUR bond selling responsibilities 
DOUBLE! 


For this extra money must be raised in addition to keeping the 
already established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. 
At the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 
must be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds, 
in order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. 


Your now doubled duties call for these two steps: 
1. If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on 


it at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See 
that it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply 


increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of suff- 
cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
(and yours) busy. 


2: In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 
Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your- 
self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The sale of these 
extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post- 
war purchasing power. M 


Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
Americans are going to see it through 100%! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. The 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 
and safest investment in the world—United States War Bonds. 


BACK THE ATTACK # With War Bonds! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by NewsweEk Magaxine 











Yes...7 out of 10 buildings 
can set more heat 


with less fuel 


With fuel rationing, it is more im- 
portant than ever that building 
owners thoroughly investigate their 
heating systems to make sure they 
are not wasting valuable fuel. 


Webster Engineers have found 
through thousands of surveys that 
seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many of them less than 
ten years old) can get more heat 
per unit of fuel consumed. 


Before the development of the 
Webster Moderator System, steam 
was either “off” or “on” except 
for the control provided by the 
radiator supply valve. There was 
no better way to control quantity of 
steam delivery to radiators. 


The Webster Moderator System 
prevents the discomfort of “scorch- 
ing hot” radiators by making pos- 
sible low radiator temperatures... 
Eliminates annoying and fuel-con- 
suming surges of heat—or “cold 
spots.” Supplies heat continuously 
to all radiators through orifices 
and central controls. There is no 
waste of valuable fuel through 
overheating. 








If you are interested in getting 
more heat with less fuel, write for 
“Performance Facts.” This free 
booklet gives case studies of 268 
modern steam heating installations 
and how they are effecting great 
savings in fuel. 
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Actual proof of low radiator temperatures! Here are 
actual temperatures at nine points and showing 


average radi r ure of 112° F,... due to 
scientifically controlled turbulence. 




















WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam oo 
Representatives in principal Citics : : Est. 1 
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Hungary, a Kingdom in Escrow 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The most serious effect of the com- 
ing collapse of Italy will undoubtedly 
be felt by Hungary. The close tie be- 
tween those two countries is one of 
the strange anomalies that rise from 
European geography and politics. With 
Hungary, the far-off hills are green 
and only the neighbors are vile. Even 
for Germany, Hungary’s temporary war 
escort, she has no love whatever. But 
for Italy there has been not only eco- 
nomic interdependence, but close politi- 
cal understanding. A few years ago the 
Hungarian Foreign Minister said to a 
visitor: “The Germans cannot neglect 
us, for we supported them in the Great 
World War. But whenever I have a 
major decision to make, I consult Mus- 
solini.” 

Great quantities of Hungarian lumber 
have always been sold to Italy. When- 
ever Germany and Austria bargained 
too sharply, and Germany often did 
that in recent years, Italy always took 
the Hungarian surpluses of wheat and 
hogs. The stoppage of this vital .trade 
will be so serious a shock to Hungary 
that, with Italy out of the war, Hun- 
gary may well be the first to follow. 
Already rumors are spreading that Hun- 
gary will make almost any kind of peace 
to save her precious Budapest from 
bombing. 

The key to Hungary’s mood, as well 
as to practically all her actions in the 
past twenty years, is the passion of 
Magyars everywhere for the old bound- 
aries. The Treaty of Trianon in 1919 
was a major operation, performed with 
a very dull ax on a very conscious 
patient. Two-thirds of Hungary’s terri- 
tory, with half of her twenty million 
subjects, was taken away. This treaty, 
as many Americans pointed out at the 
time, was a great mistake. While the 
population involved was only about one- 
third Magyar, the boundaries that the 
treaty changed had been the boundaries 
of the nation for a thousand years. And 
every Magyar in the new and the old 
world felt that such a partition was 
unjust even after an unsuccessful war. 
After 1919, to make matters worse, her 
neighbors dumped back into Hungary 
some 30,000 Magyars, mostly former 
officials and intellectuals. Over the years 
these have kept up a constant and 
vociferous clamor. 

The wounded pride of the Magyars 
finally, in the deal with Hitler, brought 
them to the sacrifice of national honor. 
They gave their support to Hitler’s war 
and received from Hitler generous slices 


of Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Yugoslavia, including the lost provinces 
of Transylvania. These acquisitions have 
brought the population back to about 
fifteen million. The ethnology of these 
border areas has been a matter of dis- 
pute for generations. It is probable that 
not over one-third of the newly annexed 
population are true Magyars. The 
tragedy is heightened by the fact that 
Hungary, traditionally fairly tolerant 
toward her considerable Jewish popula- 
tion, adopted, at Hitler’s demand, the 
infamous Nuremberg laws. 


Despite the blunders and crimes to 
which her pride has brought Hungary, 
it is hard to hate the Magyars. They 
are a gifted people. The name of the 
country notwithstanding, the Magyars 
are not descendants of the fabulous 
Huns. They are a mixture of various 
Asiatic races: their language, facial 
characteristics and their traditions of 
horsemanship are all essentially Asiatic. 
More than a thousand years ago, they 
came from Asia to the valley of the 
Danube. They have held onto this beau- 
tiful and productive territory and have 
maintained the identity and distinction 
of their civilization against all comers. 
They are definitely unlike their Ger- 
manic and Slavic neighbors. The im- 
migrants they have sent us have been 
worthy additions to our cities. 

In the homeland, democratic move- 
ments, as such, have made little prog- 
ress. Louis Kossuth, the greatest of 
Magyar patriots, who was received with 
enthusiasm in England and the United 
States in 1851 and who almost brought 
us to the point of a break with Austria, 
is remembered as a symbol not of de- 
mocracy, but of nationality. 

Hungarians would find it hard to 
understand Henry A. Wallace’s ideas 
about the century of the common man. 
For no Magyar wants to be a common 
man. The least-endowed peasant still 
seeks distinction, if he finds it only in 
the luxuriance of his mustache or the 
inkiness of his Sunday boots. 

Hungarians do not want more govern- 
ment for the people; they want more 
people to govern. Their loyalty to their 
monarchical form of government has 
stood, for twenty-three years, as a melan- 
choly symbol. Their throne is vacant, 
but intact. Monarchy is represented by 
the Regent, Admiral Horthy Thus, 
they present to the world the spectacle 
of a kingdom without a king, ruled by 
an admiral without a navy. 
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A letter for him!—think how all his weary 
loneliness vanishes at that first joyous glimpse 
of his own name written by your hand! Keep 
them flying to hm—those magic letters, filled 
with gay words of homey news, tender words 
of deepest love, loyal words of eager pride. 
Write him now. Tell him these things. Write 
him again and again. You too can do this 
essential bit, in gnswer to your country's call 
—keep writing! 
SHEAFFER'S peacetime products, along 
with all others of similar nature built by other 
; companies, are now curtailed by WPB order. 
They are rationed to dealers—through them to 
IF YOU OWN A SHEAFFER PEN... the public. The men and women of SHEAFFER, 
: .  whoare released from pen and pencil crafts- 
point i — i manship, are hard at work in the manufacture FINELINE LEADS 
repair it, and will do the work | of SHEAFFER wartime devices. W.A.Sheaffer For your pencil—the original, 


& strong, smooth-writing Fineline 
promptly and well. Sheaffer Pen Co., Ft. Madison, la.; Toronto, Ont., Can. i pb ag 
recommends the exclusive use =; _—— . atten Stes 
All Lifetime pens, identified by the White Dot, are Economy package, 25¢; regu- 

of SKRIP for gi} pens because unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the first user tar package, ts, 
it is easier on critical metal = except against loss and willful damage—when serviced, 
and rubber parts. it will make —_if complete pen is returned, subject only to insurance, 
~ your pen write better, last postage, handling charge—35c. 
N longer, require less servicing. above: “TRIUMPH” TUCKAWAY 
X ; Lifetime* pen, $12.50—for men 

or women, without clip, carries 

safely in all positions in purse or 

pocket. Matching pencil, $4. 
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Men Who Plan beyond ‘Tomorrow 
refer the Worlds Lightest Highball! 
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Deriving its power from a radio beam, this triple-hulled 
floating palace of dream-like luxury will span the oceans 
carrying 5,000 passengers at unbelievable speed—steadied by 
the pontoon design. Social life will center in the main stream- 
liner, with swimming pool, dance floors, promenades and spa- 
cious salons. Sleeping quarters will be in the smaller ships. 
Planes will take off from the hangar deck for foreign capitals 
as the liner approaches shore. 


* * * 

EMEMBER WHEN ‘“‘Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs’’ first delighted movie-goers P When the 
Russian airmen made history’s longest non-stop flight 
over the Pole to California ? When the Yankees won 
the World’s Series from the Giants in New York? 
That was the year when the rare whiskies in Seagram’s 
V.O. CANADIAN were carefully blended for exquisite 
flavor and stored away to mellow. Ever since then 
these distinguished whiskies have been treasured for 
Tomorrow—so the V. O. of today will always be pre- 
ferred FOR THE WORLD’S LIGHTEST HIGHBALL. 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


CANADIAN WHISKY «© A S ED WHISKIES 





